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PHILIP RUBENS, 

THE BROTHER SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS. ° 
Philip, the third son of John Rubens and Maria 
Pijpelincx*, was born at Cologne (v. Kal. May, 
1574), to which place his parents had fled from 
their native city of Antwerp. The father himself, 
a man of great erudition, took upon himself the 
education of his son Philip at home, until the boy 
had arrived at the age of twelve, when he closed 
a life of usefulness. The widow, with her chil- 
dren, returned to Antwerp; and Philip, having 
finished his studies, entered the service of Joannes 
Richardotus, President of the Council, as his secre- 
tary, and was entrusted with the education of his 
two sons, William and Antony. He became after- 

§ wards the disciple and friend of the learned Jus- 
§ tus Lipsius, and travelled into Italy with one of 
the sons of his first patron, Richardotus. He re- 
turned thence 1604. It appears, moreover, that 
at one period he accepted the position of librarian 
to the Cardinal Ascanins Colonna. The Duke of 
Tuscany also invited his services, but being sum- 
moned by the senate of Antwerp to become their 
Secretary, he returned to the city of his ancestors. 
Anno 1608, on the 9th of October, his mother de- 


O} 


* Query, which is the correct orthography of this sur- 
ame, Pypelincx, or Pijpelincx ? 
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parted from the world, having completed the 

seventieth year of her age. 

Philip wedded the youngest of the three daugh- 
ters of Henricus de Moy, who, within a year of 
their marriage, presented him with a daughter, 
whose name we learn from the monument was 
Clara. But in the flower of his age, and arrived 
at the summit of his ambition, being seized with 
a deadly fever, on the v. Kal. Sept. 1611, he was 
snatched from his sorrowing friends and compa- 

| triots, leaving his brother, the great painter, the 
only surviving child of seven. 

| Within two days, his remains were committed 

| to the earth in the church of St. Michael. 

Shortly after (pridie Id. Septemb.), his widow 
gave birth to a son, to whom Nicolaus Rokoxius 
stood sponsor, and gave him at the font the name 
of his father. 

| In memory of her husband, she erected a monu- 
ment with this inscription, the wording of which 
is alleged to be from the pen of Sir Peter Paul 
Rubens, the force of which would be marred by 
any translation : — 
“ Pimturro Rupent, |. C. 
Joannis civis et senatoris Antverp; I’. 
Magni Lipsi Discipulo et Alumno 
Cujus doctrinam pene assecutus, 
Modestiam feliciter adwequavit : 
Bruxellez Presidi Richardoto, 
Rom Ascanio Cardinali columnz, 
Ab Epistolis, et studiis, 
S. P. Q. Antverpiensi a secretis. 

Abiit, non obiit, virtute et scriptis sibi superstes, 

V. Kal. Septemb. Anno Christi mpcxt. wtat. xx xix. 

Marito bene merenti Maria de Moy, 

Duum ex illo liberorum Clara» et Philippi mater, 
Propter illius ejusque matris Maria Pijpelincx sepu!chrum, 
Hoe meeroris et amoris sui monumentum P. C. 
Bonis viator bene precare manibus: 

Et cogita, preivit ille, mox sequar.” 

Upon his decease, Joannes Noverus addressed 
to his brother a long epistle of condolence, which 
commences thus : — 

“ Quod in luctu summum est Petre Paulle V. amicis- 
sime ad nobis indenuntiato hoc casu fratris tui luctuos- 
sima scilicet in morte evenisse, merito in celum sublatis 
testamur suspiriis,” etc. 

Various of his friends and admirers wrote elegies 
upon his death. One, addresssed “ Ad eximium 
virum Petrum Paullum super obitu fratris ejus 
Phillipi Rubeni,” I suspect to be from the pen of 
one of the Brant family. The concluding lines of 
one of these elegiac compositions, by Laurentius 
Beyerlinck, makes an elegant allusion to the 
talents of the great painter : — 

« Fac etiam ut fratris frater post fata superstes, 

(Emula cui celo dextera, mensque data est ; 

Qua poterit, certa sollers arte exprimat ora, 

Et frater fratris vivat in effigie 

Dumque hic arte sua, superestque in imagine Frater 

Alteri ab alterius munere surget honos.” 

The undermentioned letters, written by Philip 
to his brother Peter Paul, would have made an 
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important augmentation to the recently published | It is added afterwards: “For Godds cause 


Rubens’ Papers, viz. one dated “ Louanii xii. Kal. 
Jun. Mpct.,” commencing: “ Annus est mi frater 
cum Italia te abduxit,” etc. Another from the 
same to the same, dated “ Patavii Idib. Dec. 
mpct.,” beginning: “ Prima votorum Italiam vi- 
dere,” etc. Another from the same to the same, 
dated * Patavii Jdibus quintil. wpc1.,” which com- 
mences thus: “ Fabulam narras vel potius agis 
mi frater,” etc. 

Philip was the author of some pieces addressed 
to his brother: one, a kind of epithalamium, with 
this heading, “ Petro Paullo Rubenio Fratri suo 
et Isabelle Brantie nuptiale fedus animo et stilo 
gratulatur.” Another dedicated “Ad Petrum 
Paullum Rubenium navigantem,” sent to him 





keep all things very secret 
This letter, it is professed, was sent by the per- 


| son called “Laird Bour,” Logan’s confidential 


“ three years since (as he mentions), when he went 


into Italy out of Spain.” 

I would by way of Query inquire the date of 
this paper, as I find no mention of the great ar- 
tist being in Spain at so early a period. To 
conclude, I cannot refrain from adding the flat- 
tering testimonial given to him by that prince of 
scholars Justus Lipsius : — 

“ Omnis ordo, 
Quisquis hec leges. 

Ex fide et vero scies scripta. Philippam Rubenium domo 
Antverpia, annos P. M. quatuor in domo et contubernio 
meo egisse, mense participem, sermonis et discipline. 
Probitatem a natura et modestiam attulisse, item semina 
aliqua doctrine, que immane quantum in spatio illo 
brevi auxit: Latina et Greca literatura promptus, utrave 
orationis sive scriptione disertus, soluta et nexa. His- 
torias et antiquitatem addidit et quicquid boni bonitate et 
celeritate ingenii hausit, judicio direxit. Adeo supra rem 
nihil adstruo, ut pro re non dicam. Vis fidem? experire 
et sub modestiz illo velo, sed paulatim relege, que dixi 
et que non dixi. O vos quibus virtus et honor cure, 
carum hunc habete, producite, applaudite: ita utraque 
illa vos respiciant, et hunc Fortuna, que pro meritis non- 

dum risit. Scripsi et signavi 
* Jusrus Lupsivs, Professor et His- 
toriographus Regius Lovanii, xv. 

Kal. Oct. mpct.” 

Cx. Hoprer. 


GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 

On looking into the alleged letters of Logan of 
Restalrig, as they were for the first time correctly 
given in Mr. Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials (Part 11. 
vol. ii.), there are some things not easy to-be re- 
conciled with their genuineness. One of them 
bears to be dated at Fastcastle, which is in Ber- 
wickshire, upwards of forty miles from Edin- 
burgh ; and though the name is not given of the 
party to whom it was sent, that party was evi- 
dently Alexander Ruthven, the Earl of Gowrie’s 
brother. It contains this passage : — 

“ Qhen ye hav red, send this my letter bak agane with 
ye berar, that I may se it brunt myself, for sa is the 
fasson in sik errandis, and if ye please, vryt yowr an- 
swer on the bak hereof in case ye vill tak my vord for 
the credit of the berar.”’ 





servant ; and on the very day of its date in Ber- 
wickshire, appears another letter from Logan to 
Bour himself, committing the other to his charge, 
and dated from the Cunongate of Edinburgh. This 
last apparent incongruity may possibly admit of 
explanation, though it is not easy to see how; 
but, letting that pass, there remains to be ex- 
plained — 

1. How canie Logan cither to trust the letter 
to Bour, and much more, how came he to write 
to him, when the indictment itself bears (see p. 
280. of the volume), that Bour was literarum 
prorsus ignarus, confirmed by what is afterwards 
said of Bour on p. 257., “he could not read 
himself.” 

2. Is it at all probable that, after the death of 
the Earl of Gowrie and his brother, Logan, who is 
represented as so anxious to destroy the letter 
immediately after it had served its purpose, should 
not have done so without at least any farther de- 
lay, seeing the risk he personally ran by its pre- 
servation ; yet — 

3. Not only does he not appear to have looked 
after it, but to have allowed this confidential ser- 
vant, Mr. Bour, to take it (without returning it 
to himself) to Sprot the notary, in order that 
Sprot might decipher it for Bour’s information ; 
and — 

4. Logan lived six years afterwards, and al- 
lowed Sprot to keep possession of it all along. 

Some of your readers, who take an interest in 
this mysterious subject, may perhaps be able to 
find a clue for unravelling this piece, so as to put 
it in keeping with King James's account of the 
business. G. J. 


FIRELOCK AND BAYONET EXERCISE. 

At a time when the rifle and sword-bayonet 
have caused the introduction of new evolutions in 
France, and will, I have no doubt, ultimately 
work a revolution in our own army, your mili- 
tary readers may be interested by the following 
document found amongst a mass of papers con- 
nected with the army in Ireland in the seven- 
teenth and early part of the eighteenth centuries, 
— in the Ormonde Muniment Room at Kil- 

enny Castle. James Graves, A.B. 

Kilkenny. 

Tue EXERCISE OF THE FirneELocK AND BAYONETT. 

Words of Comand. 
TAKE Cane. 
1, Joyne your, Right hand to yt 


Firelocks - - -L 
2. Poise your Firelocks - - 1 
3. Joyne yor left hand to yor Fire- 

locks - - - 
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4. Cock your Firelocks - ° 





5. Present - - 

6. Fire - - - - 

7. Recover your Armes - - 

1. Handle your slings - - 2. 

2. Sling your Firelocks - - 2. 

3. Handle your Matches - . 2. 3. 

4. Handle your Granades *R28 
| 5. 2. 
{ 6. Guard your Fuse - - 


. Blow your Matches’ - - 
8, Fire & throw yo" Granades’~ - 
9. Returne your Matches’- - 

10. Handle your Slings’ - - 

(11. Poise your Firelocks - - 

8. Rest upon your Armes - 
9. Draw your Bayonetts - 
10. Screw your Bayonetts on y* 


Grenad"™, 
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9 
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Open vour Fuse - - 1. 
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Muskett - - *LE a4 
11. Rest your Bayonetts - - 1.2. 3. 4. 
12. Charge your Bayonetts breast 

high - - - - 1, 2. 3. 
3. Push yor Bayonetts - - 1. 2. 
14. Recover your Armes - - 1. 2. 
15. Rest upon your Armes - 1. 2 3. 4. 
16. Unscrew your Bayonetts - 1. 2. 3. 
17. Returne your Bayonetts - 1.2. 3. 4. 
18. Half cock your Firelocks - 1.2. 3. 4. 
19. Blow your Pans - - 1, 2. 
20. Handle your Primers - “L234 
21. Prime * - °-h2 
22. Shut your Pans . - 1, 2. 3. 4. 
23. Cart about to Charge °-L@ 
24. Handle your Cartridges - 1, 2. 3. 
25. Open your Cartridges - 1. 2. 
26. Charge w Cartridge - ‘LZ 
27. Draw forth your Ramers - 1. 2. 3. 4. 
28. Hold them up - - - 1 
29. Shorten them against your brest 1. 2. 
30. Put them in y® Barrills - 1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 6 
31. Ram downe your charge - 1.2. 
32. Recover your Ramers - - 1. 2. 8. 
33. Hold them up - - - 1. 
37. Poise your Firelocks - - 1, 
38. Shoulder your Firelocks - 1. 2. 3. 
39. Rest your Firelocks - - 1. 2. 3. 
40. Order your Armes - “123 
41. Ground your Armes’ - - 1. 2. 3. 4. 
2. Take up your Armes - - 12.3.4 
43. Rest your Firelocks - - 1, 2. 3. 
44, Club your Firelocks - - 1.2. 3. 4. 
45. Rest your Firelocks - - 1, 2. 3. 4. 
46. Shoulder - - - 1.2.3.4 


“This is y* Exercise that was Introduced in 
Flanders by Liev‘. General Ingoldsby in 
1708.” 





ST. THOMAS CANTILUPE, BISHOP OF 
HEREFORD. 


The learned Alban Butler asserts that St. 
Thomas of Hereford was born in Lancashire. 
He gives no authority for the assertion. Can 
any of your readers tell me if it rests on any 
foundation ? The point is apparently trivial ; but 


it is, nevertheless, interesting to thousands of 


Roman Catholics, at least the Catholics of Lan- 
cashire, reverencing him as they do as a canonised 
saint; and, indeed, is not devoid of interest to 


| 
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any Englishman, who must regard this holy bishop 


| as one of the bright stars of the English eccle- 


siastical firmament. 

In my opinion, there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for this assertion. In consulting Dugdale’s 
Baronage, I find that the principal residence of 
the noble, family of Cantilupe was at Kenilworth. 
William, the first Lord Cantilupe, grandfather of 
St. Thomas, was appointed Governor of the 
Castle of Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, which, 
says Dugdale, was “ his chief residence.” He also 
received from King Henry III. the confirmation 
of the manor of Aston, in the same county, and 
called from the name of the family Aston Canti- 
lupe, now Aston Cantlow. His son William, the 
father of the saint, succeeded to his sire’s posses- 
sions, embracing property in various counties ; 
but there is not the least trace of any connexion 
with; Lancashire, either by landed property, or by 
personal residence of St. Thomas’s parents. On 
the contrary, as to the father, his movements 
were in a contrary direction. Having executed 
the office of sheriff for the counties of Nottingham 
and Derby, he had summons (26 Hen. III.) “to 
fit himself with horse and arms, and to attend the 
king in his purposed expedition” against France. 
(Baronage, p. 732.) In 28 Hen. III. “ he was 
one of the Peers sent by the King to the Prelates 
to solicit their aid for money in support of his 
wars in Gascoigne and Wales.” In the next 
year he was sent as the representative of England 
to the first General Council of Lyons, 1245. In 
fine I cannot discover anything whatever that 
connects him with Lancashire. As to his mother, 
also, there could be nothing which would require 
her presence in that county. She was a French 
lady, previously a widow— Milisent, Countess of 
Evreux. St. Thomas, then, was most probably 
born at Kenilworth, or Aston Cantilupe, and was 
consequently a Warwickshire man. 

At the same time, I think I can detect the origin 
of the error. Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, was on 
the 22nd of March, 1322, beheaded at Pontefract 
for high treason and rebellion. After his death, 
an extraordinary idea of his sanctity prevailed in 
the northern counties: so much so that a guild 
was dedicated in his name, called “ Gilda Beati 
Thome Lancastriensis ;"’ a stone cross was erected 
on the hill where he was executed, which was so 
frequented by pilgrims from the neighbouring 
parts that Edward IT. commanded Hugh Spencer 
and a band of Gascoignes to station themselves 
on its summit, “ to the end that no people should 
come and make their praicrs there in worship of 
the said Earle, whom they took verilie for a 
martyr.” However, as this “ St. Thomas of Lan- 


caster” was an unrecognised saint, the fame of 
his sanctity gradually died away; but as there 
was another St. Thomas, a real canonised saint, 
the date of whose canonisation, 1319, moreover, 
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nearly coincided with the execution of the Earl 
in 1322, the popular tradition confounded one 
Thomas with the other, and St. Thomas of Here- 
ford was in the ideas of the northerns St. ‘Thomas 
of Lancaster. I give this as merely my own 
speculation. 

Perhaps it may be appropriate in conclusion to 
quote the words of Edward I. in his first letter 
to the Pope, urging the canonisation of Thomas. 
He thus describes his character : — 

“Thomas, dictus de Cantilupo, Ecclesie quondam 
Ilerefordensis Antistes, qui nobili exortus prosapia, dum 
carnis clausus carcere tenebatur, pauper spiritu, mente 
mitis, justitiam sitiens, misericordie deditus, mundus 
corde, vere pacificus.” (Rymer, ii. 972.) 

He then proceeds to of the miracles 
performed. This was written in 1305; but it 
was not till after repeated appeals to Rome by 
Edward LI., which may be seen in Rymer, vol. 
iii., that the desired canonisation was obtained, 
to the great joy of the English Church and 
nation. Joun Wi:LLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 
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Hinar Notes. 

Wuart's tw A Name.— The following anec- 
dote shows how the French laugh at the Re- 
publican ideal, and if not true, is at least ben 
trovato : — 

Under the République Frangaise the titles of 
nobility were of course abolished with the prefix 
du or de; farther, the saints were abolished ; 
farther, the names of the months were abolished. 
Figurez-vous the arrival of a French nobleman, 
well disposed to the government of the day, at the 
bureau for some certificate or other document; 
the following colloquy ensues : — Orrictat. 
“ What name? ”"—Gentieman. “ Monsieur le 
Comte du Saint Janvier!” Orr. “ Quoi? ”-—Re- 
petition.—Orr. “No Monsieur now.” — Genr. 
“Well, le Comte du Saint Janvier.” ~ Orr. 
(wrathfully) “ No counts."—Genr. “ Pardon; 
du Saint Janvier.” — Orr. “ Sacre bleu, no dus. 
Gent. “ Saint Janvier.” — Orr. (with a roar) 
“No saints here! ""—Genrt. (wishing to be con- 
ciliatory) ate Citoyen Janvier.” — Orr. “ Look at 
ordonnance, cy no Janvier now.”—Gent. “ Mais, 
must have a name; what shall I call myself.” — 
Orr. “’Cre nom. Citoyen Nivoise!” “— grand 
crash.— Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. 

C. D. Lamont. 

Fisu, caLLED Srrot.—The following Note may 
be interesting : -— 

“ 26s. 8¢- received from four London boats, called ‘Stale- 
botes’ fishing in the waters of Thames for Fish called 
*Sprot’ between the aforesaid Tower and the Sea from 
Michaelmas in the 2°¢ year to Michaelmas in the 3™ year 
of King Edward 2°¢ for one year during the season, to 


wit, of each boat 6s. 8d. by ancient custom belonging to 
of John de Crumbewell, 


the aforesaid Tower.” —Accounts 
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late Constable of the Tower of London Brit. Mus. Add 
MS. 15,664. f. 154». 
“ Also 2¢- each from Pilgrims coming to S. James's 
(supra muros, at what is now called ¢ ripplegate).” 
Wake 
Euizasern Bracxnwett, M.D.—This lady is 
not the first instance of a female taking a medical 
degree, for we read of —“ A famous young woman 
at Venice, of the noble family of Cornaras, that 
spoke five tongues well, of which the Latin and 
Greek were two. She passed Doctour of Physick 
att Padua, according to the ordinary forms, and 
was a person of extraordinary virtue and piety.” 
Ci. Horrer, 


Srycuarese Fork Lore.—The following bit of 


Singhalese folk lore deserves 
columns : — 

“ The Singhalese have the impression that the re- 
mains of a monkey are never found in the forest: a be- 
lief which they have embodied in the proverb, that ‘he 
who has seen a white crow, the nest of a paddy bird, a 
straight coco-nut tree, or a dead monkey, is certain to 
live for ever.’ This piece of folk lore has evidently 
reached Ceylon from India, where, it is believed that per- 
sons dwelling on the spot where a hanuman monkey (S. 
entellus) has been killed, will die, and that even its bones 
are unlucky, and that no house erected where they are 
hid under ground can prosper. Hence, when a house is 
to be built, it is one of the employments of the Jyotish 
philosophers to ascertain by their science that none such 
are concealed; and Buchanan observes that ‘it is per- 
haps owing to this fear of ill-luck, that no native will 
acknowledge his having seen a dead hanuman.’ ” 

This extract has been taken from Sir J. Enrer- 
son ‘Tennent’s charming book on Ceylon, 3rd edit. 
vol. i. p. 133. A note is appended to the last sen- 
tence of the extract : — 

*“ Buchanan’s Survey of Bhagulpoor, p- 142. At Gib- 
raltar it is believed that the body of a dead m mney 13 
never found on the rock.” 


a place in your 


W. Sparrow Simpson. 


“ CouLD WE WITH INK THE OCEAN FILL.” — 
From the General Index to the 1* S. of “N 
Q.,” p. 110., [ find eleven articles have appeared 
on these interesting lines. Angther version oc- 
curs in a small volume of MS. Poems, circa 1603, 
in Addit. MS, 22,601., p. 60., Brit. Museum : — 

“Tf all the earthe were paper white 
And all the sea were incke, 
*Twere not enough for me to write 
As my poore harte doth thinke.” 





~& 


J. Y. 

Vist, Vistp, Vistep, Visarp.—All these turns 
of a word are occasionally met with in our “ best 
public instructors,” in connexion with passports. 
The first is tolerable, if we suppose that there is 
no English way of expressing “is your passport 
As for the three others —shades of Mé- 
nage and Johnson ! — what barbarisms are here! 
In the second and third, two participles are yoked 
together in the same word by a sort of Anglo- 
French alliance ; not on equal terms however ; 
for the French, at the same time that it retains 
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the termination of its participle, monopolises the 
sound of the vowels. And as to the fourth, 
which has turned upe onspic uously within the last 
few days in a correspon lence with the | nited 
States Legation, I think “it weareth such a mien 


as to be shunned, needs but be seen.” if the 
whole trio were to settle, as little imps, on the 
sensorium of a philologist during sleep, they 


surely would conjure up the visions of Fuseli, and 
produce a night-mare 

I beg to propose, therefore, that as this little 
foreigner is perpetually crossing and recrossing 


the Channel, and is the bosom companion of 


thousands of Englishmen, he receive a patent of 
naturalisation, and the garb of a Briton; and 
that he henceforth be styled Mr. Vise. “ Is your 
passport vised ? * will then be plain English. And 
what objection can there be? It would scarcely 
be anew coinage. There is a cognate word, re- 
vise. It would, with a little use, be as natural 
to say, “ to vise a passport,” as to revis« 
sheet. 
“Multa renascentur qux jam cecidere, cadentque, 
(Juz nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus.” 





This has been lately exemplified in the word 
‘telegram.” It sounded oddly at first; but now 
it is universally adopted. 

I have hitherto sy ken on ly of the verb. The 
ease of the substantive risa is somewhat different. 
But even here, the word vise might be used as 
substantive also: just as a revoke at whist, e. ¢., 
or even as in the case of the word revise itself, 
which, as a substantive, is used in the printing re 
office to denote the revised proof; and in “ N. 
& Q.” (2 8. ix. 6.) your distinguished corre- 
spondent Sir Henry Exxis speaks of the “ re- 
vise of the bankruptcy law.” Llowever, this is 
not so necessary as the avoiding of the barbarisms 
above alluded to. Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 


Leteuton’s Putrrr. — It may be interesting to 
your ges gyms -on who have been writing on the 
history and w s of Archbishop Leighton to 
know that the pulpit in the church of Newbattle 
(near Edinbur Ly of which parish he was at one 
time minister, and from whic h the present in- 
cumbent preaches, is the pulpit he then filled, it 








having never been changed. ey 
Queries. 
A JEW JESUIT. 


The following story may be interesting at the 
present time, when the case of the Jewish boy 
Mortara is exciting so much attention. It oc- 
curs in a very remarkable work by an Irisl 
divine of the last century, the Rev. Philip Skel- 
ton, whose writings I would recommend to your 
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fe 


readers. Che work J quote from is entitled 
Senilia, or an Old s Jan's Miscellany, because it 
was written in th 


venty-ninth year of the 
author's 


age. It consists of a numbe r of mis- 
ccllencous articles, chiefly theological, but con- 
taining also anecdotes on antiquarian, historical, 
and other subjects. The folk lore contributors 
to “N. & Q.” would find in it several things 
to their taste; and the following may be taken 
as a sample. It is the 136th article (vol. vi. p- 
139.) of Skelton’s Works, edited by the Rev. 
Robt. Lynam, A.M., Lond., 1824. : 

*An old gentleman, a Romanist, and a man of truth, 
vho had studied physic at Prague, and practised it here 


i.e. I suppose, in Ireland] with reputation, told me 
that when he was there tv Jews were executed for some 
rime on a public stage; that three Jesuits, mounting 
the stage with them, did all that was in their power to 
convert them to Christianity in their last moments; that 


one of these Jesuits pressed his arguments with a force 
of reason, and a most astonishing power in speaking, 
surpassing all that the crowded audience had ever heard ; 
that the Jews did nothing all the time but spit in his 
face with virulence and fury; and that he, preserving 
his tenfper, wiped off the spittle, and pursued his per- 
suasives, seemingly, at least, in the true spirit of Chris- 
n meekness and charity, but in vain. This very 
Jesui t soon after died; and when he was near his exit, 
his brethren of the same order, standing round his bed, 
lamented in most pathe ti terms the approaching loss of 
the greatest and ablest man among the: he dying 
man then said: *‘ You see, my brethren, that all is now 
over with me. You may, therefore, now tell me who I 
am.’ One of them answered; ‘ Our order stole you when 
little more than an infant from your Jewish parents, and, 
from motives of charity, bred you a Christian.’ ‘Am I 
a Jew, then?’ said he; ‘I renounce Christianity, and die 
aJew.’ As soon as he was dead, the Jesuits threw his 
naked body without one of the city gates, and the Jews 
buried it. Query, had this man ever been a Christian? 
or, if he mistook Jesuitism for Christianity, how came it 
to pass, that the approach of death, and his being pro- 
nounced a child of Abraham, should all at once recall 
him to his family, and set his mere blood in his estima- 
tion above all the principles he had been habituated to 
from infancy? This is no otherwise to be answered, but 
by taking it for granted that either he was delirious at 
the last, or judged that he had never known anything 
but chicane and hypocrisy for Christianity.” 

In addition to the queries here proposed by ow 
author, I would ask whether the name of the 
Jesuit, who in this remarkable manner returned 
to Judaism, can be ascertained? and whether 
there is any his toric al record extant in confirma. 
tion of the story ? James H. Topp. 

rin. College, Dublin 





Mon Car.—Having often wondered what 
could be the origin of this word, I was pleased to 
see the following passage, but am still at a loss 
for the derivation of the word, which, if not known, 
the passage may assist in the elucidation of it : — 

“The enormous Elizabeth Ruff, and the awkward 
Queen of Scots’ Mob, are fatal instances of the evil in- 
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fluence which courts have upon fashions.” — The Con- 
noisseur, Thursday, January 2, 1755. : 
Wa Be 


Navat Battap.—I am anxious to recover the 
words of a rough naval ballad of the last century 
relating to an engagement between the British 
under the command of Sir Thomas Matthews and 
a Spanish fleet. 

I never knew but one person who had heard of 
it, and he could only remember a fragment. The 
following is all that now clings to my memory : — 

“ Our Captain he was a man of great fame, 

Sir Thomas Matthews, that was his name; 
And when in the midst of the battle he came, 
He cried, ‘ Fight on my jolly boys with courage true 
and bold, 
We will never have it said that we ever was con- 
trolled.’ ” 
Epwarp Pracock. 

“ Freperic Latimer.” —Who is the author of 
a novel entitled Frederic Latimer, or, the History 
of a Young Man of Fashion, 3 vols., 1799? Is it 
the case that the leading incidents of this story 
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April, a yeare after the sowing, and Marian’s Violets two 
yeares after their sowing; so the grace of God received in 
baptism does not by and by shew forth itself till some 
yeares after the infusion,” p. 669. 


What are these two flowers? The book is full 


| of these curious references, and I should like to 


| wall by the late Lord Buchan. 


H. B. 


Arms. — Can you inform me what family bore 
the following arms :— Argent, 3 bars gules be- 
tween six martlets proper, 3, 2, and 1 ? * 

* 3 Roprnson. 

Inscription. —Wanted an explanation of the 
following inscription, which is to be seen in Dry- 
burgh Abbey on one of a number of stones, an- 
cient and modern, collected and let into a ruined 
The man who 


know more about it. 


| at present shows the Abbey says that he has heard 


are taken from reality ? and to what members of | 


the aristocracy do they relate? A. J. Bratson. 


Scorrisu Cotuece at Paris. — Allusion was 
made in a work I once read to the curious MSS. 
preserved in the Scottish College at Paris and 
the repositories at St. Germains. Can any of 
your correspondents tell me the locale of the 
college, and whether any MSS. exist there rela- 
tive to the residence at St. Germains of James 
the Second and the Pretender. N. H. R. 


Treasure or Simires.—I have an old book 
of which I should much like to discover the full 
title, as my copy is very imperfect. The running 
title is “a Treasurie or Storehouse of Similies,” 
and it seems to have consisted of about 900 pages, 
small quarto, published, I should suppose, in the 
early part of the seventeenth century.* There are 
many words and allusions in it which I am at a 
loss to understand. Perhaps some of your readers 
may help me. The writer at p. 793. says :— 

“ As sweete trefoile looseth his sent seven times aday, and 
receiveth it againe, as long as it is growing, but being 
withered and dried, it keepeth still its savour, so the 
godly, living in the body, shall often fall and recover 
againe; being dead shall no more fall, but continue in 
their holinesse.” 

What fact in the natural history of the trefoil 
does this refer to? Again— 

“ As the great Castle Gillofer floureth not til March and 





[* This work is entitled 4 Treasvrie or Store-Hovse of 
Similies : both pleasaunt, delightfull, and profitable, for ail 
estates of men in generall. Newly collected into Heades and 
Common-places. By Robert Cawdray. London, Printed 
by Thomas Creede, dwelling in the Old Chaunge, at the 
Signe of the Eagle and Childe, neare Old Fish-Streete, 
1600, It is dedicated “to the Right Worshipfvl, and his 
singular benefactors, Sir Iohn Harington, Knight, as also 
to the . pee lames Harington, Esquire, his brother.” 
—Eb. 





that it is the tombstone of a suicide : — 
“tELOSE 
TARSA.” 
I fancy that these letters may be a contraction 
of longer words. K. M. B. 


Joun Frisnwick. — Can any of the readers of 


“N. & Q.” give me any information respecting the 
ancestors of the above? He was licensed incum- 
bent of Wilton, alias Northwich, Cheshire, in 
1675, and was buried there in Nov. 1718, H.F.F. 


Verstera.— Can Prof. De Morean or any 
of your correspondents explain the reason of the 
strange appellation given to the Curve called, in 
Italian, the “ Versiera,” in English, the “ Witch” 
of Agnesi, invented by the celebrated female 
mathematician of Milan? On reference to the 
Italian dictionaries, I find the word “ Versiera” 
means a fiend or hobgoblin. Pascat. 


Tue Sea Serseants. —I have been informed 
that there was a Masonic body of Loyalists at- 
tached to the house of Stuart who adopted this 
designation. Does any reader of “N. & Q.” 
remember to have seen them alluded to, and if so, 


where ? S. P. R.+ 


Tne Laser iy Heratpry.— What is the 
meaning of the heraldic bearing of the label as 
a distinguishing mark of an eldest son? I have 
failed to discover it, after many inquiries. 

lean Famitcu. 

Micuart Anceto. — The following entry is 
from a grant book of Edw. VI. Is anything 
known farther respecting the circumstances under 
which the said grant was made ? 

* Nov. 28, 5 Ed. vj. An annuitie of xx" to Michaell 
Angelo of Florence, for life, to be payd at th’augment’ 
from Christmas last quarterly.” 


IrHvuRIEL. 





{* There appears to be some inaccuracy in the above 
description. It must either be 2 bars between 6 martlets 


2 


3, 2, and 1; or on 3 bars 6 martlets 3, 2, and 1.—Ep. ] 
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Tuomas SypennAmM. — Some time about the 
commencement of the present century, there was 
a Thomas Sydenham, Esq., in the East India 
Company's Madras military establishment. He 
was afterwards Resident at the Court of the 
Nizam at Hyderabad, and subsequently returned 
toEurope. I am desirous of learning where and 
when he died; if possible, also, where and when 
he was born; if he was married, and left any 
children, and what became of them. I wish be- 
sides to discover in what part of England his 
parents resided prior to his going out to India. 
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If any reader of “N. & Q.” will kindly furnish | 


the above information, I shall be much obliged. 
E. Y. H. 
Rev. Curistorpuer Cuitcott, M.A.—I should 
be greatly obliged for any information respecting 
this clergyman, the name of his cure, &c. He 
was of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; B.A. 1687, M. A. 
1690, and is believed to have settled in one of the 
western counties. C. J. Rosrsson. 


“ Breais,” etc.—In an inventory of the goods 
of the church of Bodmin delivered over to the 
churchwardens, a. p. 1539, occur the following 
items, concerning which I would ask information : 

“ It. too coopes of white Satyn of bregis. 

It. too coopes of red satyn of bregis. 

It. a pere of vestments, called molybere. 
It. a front of molyber. 

It. 3 vant. clothes. 

It. a boxe of every with a lake of sylver. 
It. one Jesus cotte of purpell sarcenett. 
It. 4 tormeteris cotes.” 

The document is transcribed in the Rev. John 
Wallis’s “ Bodmin Register.” Tuomas Q. Coucn. 


Joun Du Quesne. — Who was Johannes Du 
Quesne, Baro de Crepon, of whom there is an 
engraving by Drevet. Arms, a chevron between 
three oak branches bearing acorns; supporters, 
two greyhounds gorged. F. D. 


“Tue Brack List.’.—A work in my posses- 
sion is intitled — 

“The Principles of a Member of the Black List set 
forth by way of Dialogue, London: Printed for George 
Strahan, at the Golden Ball, near the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhill. 1702. 8vo. pp. 575.” 


It is dedicated to — 


canes 
tended by the designation “ Black List,” 
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and if 
any one can clear up why so called, it will add 
to the interest of the reader as rather a curious 


book of the period. G. N. 


Mence Famiry. — Rev. Benj. Mence, B.A., 
Merton Col. Oxford, 1746; M.A. King’s Col. 
Cam. 1752; Vicar of St. Pancras, and Cardinal 
of St. Paul’s, 1749 ; Rector of All Hallows, London 
Wall, 1758 ; ob. 19 Dec. 1796. 

“In whom the classical world have lost a scientific 
genius, and whose vocal powers as an English singer re- 
main unrivalled.” (Gent. Mag. vol. xvi. 1116.) 

“20 Feb. 1786. Died, Samuel Mence, one of the Gen- 


} tlemen of H.M. Chapel Royal, St. James, and one of the 





Lay Vicars of Lichfield, brother of the Rev. B. Mence of 
St. Pancras.” (Gent. Mag. vol. lvi. 276.) 
Information respecting the character of these 
brothers will be acceptable to W. Mence. 
Liverpool. 


Foxr’s Book or Martyrs, — Notwithstanding 
the careful inquiries of Mr. Nicnoxs and your 
other correspondents, there still remains one point 
connected with the early history of the Book of 
Martyrs which stands in need of investigation. 
Indeed, I am rather surprised that the point has 
not been investigated by some of your contribu- 
tors, as it involves a question of some literary 
interest. Many of your readers are aware that 
doubts have been from the first entertained of 
the genuineness of Knox’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. The first book of that history, written, ac- 
cording to M‘Crie in 1571, contains long extracts 
from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and on this ground 
alone Archbishop Spottiswoode denies that Knox 
ever wrote the History, for, as he asserts, no edi- 
tion of Foxe had then appeared. The archbishop’s 
argument we now know rests on a false founda- 
tion ; but it establishes a very curious fact, that, 
within a century of the publication of the first 
edition of the Book of Martyrs, the edition of 
1563 was become so scarce as to be unknown 
even to so accomplished a scholar as Spottis- 
woode. I would propose therefore for investi- 
gation the following points : — 

Is there any copy in Scotland of the edition of 


| 1563, whose existence in that country can be 


“Robert Harley, Esq., late Speaker to the House of | 


Commons, and to all the Honourable and Worthy Mem- 
bers of the late Parliament whose names are inserted in 
a Paper commonly called the Black List.” 

At first sight one would take it as a book of a 
political complexion, whereas it is on the whole a 
body of “Christian Meditations,” or in other 
words, a kind of system of divinity ; and if all 
the members of the “ Black List” espoused its 
sentiments, they were not by any means a dan- 
gerous class in the nation. I think, however, 


there must have been some political reference in- | 


traced back to 1570, or thereabouts ? 

Were any means used to destroy the copies of 
the early editions ? as we can scarcely ascribe to 
time alone their extreme rarity. 

Can any evidence be adduced to prove (what I 
believe to have been the case) that the accounts 
of the Scotch martyrs were furnished to Foxe by 
Knox ? R.D 

Aberdeen. 

Dinner Etiquettse.—The writer of some very 
agreeable criticism, in one of our late Reviews 
(but I cannot now lay my hand on it) respecting 
Miss Austen's novels, observes on the traits of 
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social manners in her time which they occasionally 
reveal. Among others he quotes a passage which 
shows that in those days (at least in such com- 
pany as Miss Austen frequented) it was the cus- 
tom for the ladies to proceed first to the dining- 
room, the gentlemen following, instead of marching 
in pairs, each gentleman with a lady, as now ; and 
asks what other authority there is for this extinct 
fashion ? 

Madame de Genlis says in her Memoirs that 
such was the fashion in Parisian dinners in her 
youth: — 

“ Les femmes d’abord sortaient toutes du salon; celles 
qui ¢taient le plus prés de la porte passaient les premiéres. 
.... Le maitre et la maitresse de la maison trouvaient 
facilement le moyen, sans faire de scéne, d’engager les 
quatre femmes les plus distinguées de l’assemblée a se 
mettre A cété d’eux ”... (that is, I suppose, each flanked 
by a brace of ladies) —“ Communément cet arrangement, 
ainsi que presque tous les autres, avait ete décidé en par- 
ticulier dans le salon.” 

The authoress goes on to say that the modern 
(or Noah's ark) fashion was confined to stiff pro- 
vincial dinners in her youth, and introduced in 
good society at Paris, along with other vuigarities, 
by the Revolution. Your correspondent would be 
glad of any information respecting this curious 
change of custom. There must be those alive who 
can almost remember it for themselves, or at least 
describe it from good traditional authority. 

CI-DEVANT. 

Sm Evstace or Sire Estvus Samira. — Any in- 
formation concerning Sir Eustace or Sir Estus 
Smith, who resided at Youghal, in Ireland, about 
the year 1683, his family or descendants, would 
confer a great favour. Sx, 

New York. 





Queries with Answers. 


Matraew Scrivener.—I shall be glad of 
some information respecting Matthew Scrivener, 
a divine of some eminence in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He wrote A Course of Divinity, or an In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of the True Catholic 
Religion, especially as professed by the Church of 
England, in two parts; the one containing the 
Doctrine of Faith, the other the Form of Worship. 
London, printed by Tho. Roycroft for Robert 
Clavil in Little Britain, 1674. Is this book of any 
value or rarity? Where was Scrivener edu- 
cated ? and when did he die? Did he write any 
other books on divinity besides the above ? 

Atrrep T. Ler. 

[Matthew Scrivener was a Fellow of St. Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, and vicar of Haselingfield in that 
county. An indenture dated 1 June, 1695, recites, “ That 
Matthew Scrivener, by his will bearing date 4 March, 
1687, did give unto the Master and Fellows of St. Ca- 
tharine’s Halt in Cambridge, and their successors, all 
lands in Bruisyard or Cranford (Suffolk), or elsewhere 
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adjacent, part of the rents and profits thereof to be em- 
ployed for certain uses and purposes therein mentioned, 
and the remainder of the rents to be expended about the 
chapel of the said college or hall.” One of these pur- 
poses mentioned in his will was the augmentation of the 
living of Bruisyard of 6/. 13s. 4d. per annum (Addit. 
MS. 5819., fol. 96b. Brit. Mus., and Kennett’s Case of 
Impropriations, p. 281.). Besides the work noticed by our 
correspondent this learned Divine wrote—1. Apologia 
pro S. Ecclesia Patribus adversus Joannem Dalleaum de usu 
patrum, &e.; ar cedit apologia pro ecclesia Anglicana ad- 
versus nuperum schisma. 4° Lond. 1672. 2. A Treatise 
against Drunkennesse, with Two Sermons of St. Augustin. 
12mo. Lond. 1685. 8. The Method and Means of a true 
Spiritual Life, consisting of Three Parts, agreeable to 
the True Ancient Way. 8vo. Lond, 1688.] 

Kine Davin’s Morner. — Can any correspon- 
dent kindly enlighten me? I have searched in 
vain in Josephus, and many of the commentators. 
Some persons imagine that they have discovered 
her in 2 Sam. xvii. 25, where Abigail is stated to 
be the daughter of Nahash, and sister to Zeruiah. 


Now these were undoubtedly the daughters of 


Jesse, but St. Jerome (Hieron. Trad. Heb. in lib. 
2. Reg. cap. 17.) distinctly states that Nahash and 
Jesse were one and the same person. Abulensis 
and Liranus confirm this, and, indeed, it is so ex- 
plained in the margin of our own Bibles. There 
is no other passage in the Bible that throws any 
light upon the matter. I repeat it, if any corre- 
spondent, skilled in Rabbinical lore, will answer 
this Query he will confer a great favour upon me. 
I can hardly think that the mother of so great a 
monarch is utterly unknown. 

Since writing the above, I have referred to the 
admirable index of the First Series of “ N. & Q.,” 
and found that the question has already been 
asked (vol, viii. p. 539.). It seems to have pro- 
duced but one reply (vol. ix. p. 42.), and that 
merely refers to 2 Sam. xvii. 25. The supposition 
of Tremellius and Junius, as to Nahash being the 
mother of David, appears to me to be completely 
set aside by St. Jerome, who has not only stated 
positively that Nahash and .Jesse are the same 
person, but has explained the meaning of the 
name (a serpent), and why Jesse was so called. 


Workington. 

[ Our correspondent appears to have thoroughly inves- 
tigated this question. We, also, have looked into it, 
and have come to the conclusion that it cannot now 
be decided. David occasionally makes mention of his 
mother in the Book of Psalms; and as.he more than once 
—_ of her as the Lord’s “ handmaid,” we may con- 
clude that at any rate she was a good and pious woman, 
although her name cannot be found in Sacred Writ. 

Tue Butter or Burrorp Priory. — Can any 
one give me the title of a book, published many 
years since, containing an anecdote related, I 
think, by Mr. Edgeworth, of a butler in the ser- 
vice of Mr. Lenthall of Burford Priory (a de- 
scendant of the Speaker of that name), who, 
having drawn a considerable lottery prize—some 
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5.0001, if I remember rightly—one day quietly 
intimated to his master his desire to leave his ser- 
vice for a time, in order (for so I think the story 
ran) to gratify a life-long wish of living like a 
ventleman for at least one or two years, and 
who, at the expiration of that period, having run 
through the whole of the money in the interval, 
actually again presented himself at the Priory, 
desiring to be reinstated in his old place; which 
(he bemg a valuable servant) was accordingly 
done; and in that humble capacity, occasionally 
waiting upon the narrator of the anecdote, he 
afterwards contentedly remained, it is said, for 
many years. R. W. 
Atheneum, Pall Mall. 
he circumstance will be found narrated in The Percy 


Anecdotes, in the volume entitled “ Eccentricity,” p. 25. ] 


Monxey.—Is this word to be derived from 
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the Dutch or Flemish manneke, a little man, a 


man in miniature ? J. H. van Lennepr. 


{The derivation suggested by our correspondent is 


supported, not only by French and German, but by some | 


analogies of our own language. They is ttle Isaac, Sukey 
is little Sue; 80 monkey, little man. The same law of 
etymology which applies to monkey may be extended to 
donkey. 
donkey (affectionately), little dun. The ass bears in se- 
yeral languages a name referring to his colour, dun or 
rasset. Heb. chamor (red); Sp. and Port. durro, from Gr. 
vppes (red). From this derivation of donkey a learned 
lady of our acquaintance always pronounced the word 
dunkey (so as to rhyme with monkey). Monkey, however, 
may be derived from mono, f. mona, the common name in 
Sp. for a monkey, — or from the Port. macaco. 


Samver Bayes.— Can any of your readers 


Here don is dun (allusive to colour); whence | 


oblige me by the information where I may gain | 
any particulars of the life of Samuel Bayes, vicar | 


of Grendon in Northamptonshire. In 
was living privately at Manchester, and there 
died. In what year, and-where buried ? 

C. J. D. Inciepew. 

Northallerton. 

[The Rev. Samuel Bayes was a native of Yorkshire, 
and received his education at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He held for some years the living of Grendon in North- 
amptonshire, which he lost at the Restoration; and he 
seems afterwards to have had another living in Derby- 
shire, but was obliged to quit that also upon the passing 
of the Bartholomew Act in 1662. Upon his being silenced 
he retired to Manchester, “where he died many years 
since,” says Baxter. Vide Calamy’s Account, p. 496., and 
Continuation, p. 643.] 

Crinotine: Prox-Pion, erc. — Would it not 
be well to save the time and trouble of future 
philologists by recording the origin of such mo- 
dern words as the above ? Somebody must know 
the exact origin of “ crinoline”—a word appar- 
ently very modern, and will perhaps inform those 
less enlightened. “Plon-Plon” is a nickname 
now very commonly used for a Prince of the 


1662 he | 


Bonaparte family, but not one in a hundred knows | 


its origin or meaning. As several correspondents 
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explained “ Bomba,” perhaps some one will ex. 


plain this. Esrz. 











Crinoline is proy a stuff made of crin, or horse- 
hair, “étoffe de crin.” The crin was mixed with black 
- ; 
ead, - OV fi 3s oh € rinallv 
thr ad Plon-plon is said to have been originally craint 
plomb, and gradually changed to plon plon for the sake of 
euphony. It was originally applied to the Prince in 


que stion_ during the Crimean war, for reasons 


obvious. ] 


sufficiently 


Neck Verse, erc.—In the Penitent Pilgrim, 
1641, attributed to R. Brathwaite, chap. 18., it 
is thus referred to: “Should I with the poor 
condemned prisoner demand my book.” Bailey, 
Dict., vol. ii., describes the process thus: “ The 
prisoner is set to read a verse or two in a Latin 
book [Bible] in a Gothick black character, com- 
monly called a neck verse.” Can any one point 
out what verse is commonly called a neck verse ? 
It is drolly alluded to in Gay’s What-d'ye call 
it? a farce where a man about to be shot reads 
part of the title to the Pilgrim’s Progress as his 
neck verse. In the same interesting little volume 
by Brathwaite, chap. viii. the author, among 
other enjoyments, mentions “ odoriferous soots to 
cheer thy smell” Can this mean sweets? The 
word is strangely used by Chaucer and Spencer. 

In an hour glass, what term is used for the 
small opening that allows the sand to escape from 
the upper to the lower department, called by 
Brathwaite the “ Crevit of thine hour-glass ?” 

GrorGe Orror. 

[The verse read by a malefactor, to entitle him to 
benefit of clergy, was generally the first verse of the 51st 
Psalm, “ Miserere mei, Deus.” See the examples in 
Nares’s Glossary, under “ Neck-verse, and “ Miserere.” 
Soote is sweet; used by Chaucer as sote: e. g.— 





“They dancen deftely, and singen soote, 
In their merriment.” 

Spenser's Hobbinoll’s Dittie, Sheph. Kalend., Apr. 111. 
——We are not aware of any particular technical name 
for the aperture in the centre of the hour-glass, but it 
would most probably be styled the neck. } 


Hleratp quotep sy Letanp.—In Shilton’s 
Battle of Stoke Field is quoted in extenso an ac- 
count of the march of the army of Henry VII. 
from Coventry to Nottingham, “from a journal 


kept by a herald attached to the forees,” and 
“ Leland” is given as the authority for it. I pre- 


sume that Leland’s Collectanea must be the work 
referred to, which I have not at present an op- 
portunity of consulting. Is it known who was the 
herald by whom these curious particulars were 
recorded ? Wii Kerry. 

Leicester. 

[We have not been able to get a sight of Shilton’s 
Battle of Stoke Field; but the aceount of the progress of 
Henry VII. from Coventry to Nottingham is printed by 
Leland (Collectanea, iv. 212—214., ed. 1770) from the 
Cotton. MS. Julius, B. x11. pp. 20—27. From the intro- 
ductory paragraph (omitted by Leland), we learn that 
the King was accompanied by “John Rosse, Esq., and 
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counsellor of the said King, Lyon King-of-Arms, and 
Unicorn- pursuivant.” } 





Replies. 
THE HYPERBOREANS IN ITALY. 
(2™ S. vi. 181.) 


In a former article I offered some remarks upon 
the passage of Heraclides, cited by Plutarch, in 
which he speaks of Rome as captured by an army 
of Hyperboreans, and as being situated at the 
extremity of Europe, near the Great Sea. 

The most probable supposition seems to be, 
that Heraclides conceived Rome as situated in 
the far west, on the shore of the external or cir- 
cumfluous ocean, and as having been invaded by 
an army of Hyperboreans who descended along 
the northern coast of Europe. 

Niebuhr, however, in his History of Rome, vol. i. 
P: 86. (Engl. transl)., inverts this testimony, and 

rings the Hyperboreans to Italy, in order to 
identify them with the Pelasgians. As a support 
to this fanciful combination, he cites a passage of 
Stephanus Byzantinus in Tapxuvia, who, after stat- 
ing that Tapxvvia or Tarquinii is a city of Etruria, 
which derived its name from Tarchon (compare 
Miiller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 72.), adds, that the 
Tarcynei are a nation of Hyperboreans, among 
whom the griffins guard the gold, as Hierocles re- 
ports in his work entitled the Philistores. 

Hierocles, a writer of uncertain date, but pos- 
terior to Strabo, composed a work called #:Aicro- 
pes, which appears to have contained a collection 
of marvellous stories relating to remote countries. 
Three fragments of this work are extant (see C. 
Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 429-30.). 

The Tarcynei of Hierocles seem to have taken 
the place of the one-eyed Arimaspians, who are men- 
tioned by ZEschylus as dwelling near the griffins, 


in an auriferous region, at the eastern extremity | 
~ on y | the families of Concraig, Colquhalzie, Pitkellony, Mewie, 
| Lennoch, Megginch, Balloch, Broich, Milnab, &c. These 


of the earth (Prom. 782.). According to Hero- 
dotus, the Arimaspians stole the gold from the 
griffins; the griffins dwelt beyond the Arimas- 
pians, and guarded the gold; the Hyperboreans 
dwelt beyond the griffins, and reached as far as 
the sea (iii. 116., tv. 13, 27.). But there is no 


thing but the fictitious name of an imaginary 
people, supposed to dwell near the griffins at the 
extremity of the earth, or that they had any con- 
nexion with Italy. 

Niebuhr adds a further conjecture, founded on 
the mention of weppepées in Herod. iv. 33. This 
was a name of certain sacred officers at Delos, 
which was derived from their bringing sacred gifts 
from the Hyperboreans, by a circuituous route 
passing through the Adriatic and Dodona. ‘Nie- 
buhr supposes that wepgepées is borrowed from the 
Latin word perferre, and that the gifts in ques- 








reason for thinking that the Tarcynzi were any | core eerwends asoused the other half. 


two daughters. 


tion were sent from a Pelasgian tribe in Italy, 
called Hyperboreans, by way of Dodona to De- 
los. The learning respecting these bearers of 
sacred sheaves is collected by Spanheim ad Callim. 
Del. 283. There is nothing in the passages ad- 
duced by him which gives any countenance to 
this wild conjecture. The explanation of Miiller, 
(Dor. ii. 4. 4.), who connects the legends respect- 
ing the a messengers with the worship 
of Apollo has more to recommend it; but the 
subject is one of those fragments of ritual history 
in which it is prudent to keep strictly within the 
limits of the accounts handed down to us by the 
ancients. G, C. Lewis. 





DRUMMOND OF COLQUHALZIE. 
(2™ S. viii, 327.) 

Perhaps the following cutting from the Perth- 
shire Courier of 27th October may be useful to the 
correspondent who inquires about the Colquhalzie 
family : — 

“ A correspondent of Notes and Queries asks—‘ Can 
any of your readers oblige me with information whether 
Drummond of Colquhalzie in Perthshire, whose estate 
was forfeited in 1745 or 1746, was related to the then 
Earl of Perth? and if so, in what degree?’ On seeing 
the above, we consulted Malcolm's Genealogical Memoir 
of the most noble and ancient House of Drummond (pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1808), which contains an ample 
genealogy of the family of Colquhalzie, as a branch from 
the main stem of the Drummonds. The following is 
an abstract of the account of this ancient Perthshire 
family : — 

“Sir Maurice Drummond, Knight of Concraig, was 
the second son of Sir Malcolm Drummond, the 10th 
thane of Lennox. He married the only child and heiress 
of Henry, heritable steward of Strathearn, and got with 
her the office and fortune of her father at his death. 
They were confirmed to him by King David Bruce, and 
his nephew Robert, earl of Strathearn, in 1358. He 
left issue— 1, Sir Maurice, who succeeded; 2, Malcolm, 


| founder of Colquhalzie; and 3, Walter of Dalcheefick. 


This Sir Malcolm, the 10th thane, was the ancestor of 


were great and respectable families, whose posterity 
flourished long in Strathearn; but they are all now ex- 
tinct except Lennoch and Megginch. 

“Malcolm Drummond, the second son of Sir Maurice, 
purchased the half lands of Colquhalzie, and his succes- 
He was a man 
of great action and courage. At the battle of Harlaw he 
and his brother Maurice did considerable service. He 
married —— Barclay, daughter to the laird of Collerny 


| in Fife, and had one son, John, who succeeded. 


“John Drummond, 2d of Colquhalzie, married — 
Campbell, daughter of the brother of the earl of Argyle, 
and had by her four sons and a daughter. 

“ Maurice (eldest son), 3d of Colquhalzie, succeeded 
about 1466. He married Cunningham, daughter to 
the laird of Glengarnoch, by whom he had only one 
daughter, Margaret. 

“ Margaret Drummond, heiress of Colquhalzie, married 
John Inglis, a gentleman in Lothian, the marshal, and 
a anal servant to James IV., and left three sons and 





Her youngest daughter, Margaret Inglis, 
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got the lands of Colquhalzie as her portion, and married 
David, third son of Thomas Drummond, first of Drum- 
mond-ernoch, who, by her right, was next laird of Col- 
quhalzie, and had a son (John) and a daughter. 

“ John Drummond, 6th of Colquhalzie, married —— 
Campbell, daughter of Donald Campbell, abbot of Cupar, 
in 1538, brother to the laird of Ardkinglas, and got with 
her the lands of Blacklaw in Angus. He had three 
sons and five daughters. 

«John Drummond (eldest son), 7th of Colquhalzie, 
married Jean Mauld, daughter of the laird of Melginch 
(Megginch), in Angus, and had four sons and four 
daughters. The third son, David, at first minister of 
Linlithgow, and lastly at Monedie, married Catharine, 
sister to Patrick Smith of Methven. 

“John Drummond (eldest son), 8th of Colquhalzie, 
married Barbara Blair, daughter to the laird of Tarsappie, 
and sister to Sir William Blair of Kinfauns, and had 
three sons and three daughters. 

“John Drummond (eldest son), 9th of Colquhalzie, 
flourished at the Revolution, and married Anna, daughter 
to David Graham of Gorthie, and had four sons, John, 
David, Robert, and James. 

“By the grandson of John, the estate was sold, and the 
male line of the family is now extinct. 

“The Memoir says nothing about forfeiture in 1745 or 
1746.” 

I may add that the name of the present pos- 
sessor of the Colquhalzie estate is Hepburn. 
R. 8. F. 


PATRON SAINTS. 
(2”4 . viii. 141. 299.) 


Some additions to the names already given will 
be found in the following lines, transcribed from 
ascarce book entitled The Mobiad; or Battle of 
the Voice (being a satirical account of an Exeter 
election), by Andrew Brice of Exeter, 1770 :— 


“. . Convene a Chapter of those Saints who bear 
O’er Trades and Traders tutelary care. . . 
Sr. Buatse, who — (if Monks neither fib nor doat)— 
Invok’d, whip! presto! heals a squinzy'’d Throat, 
Though with his Flesh in bleeding Tatters rent, 
Might come th’ endanger’d Combers President. 
To save her Cuvopers from a mortal quarrel 
Might interpose St. Mary of the Barret. 
To just St. Jeane ought our Muse refer, 
The tugging Joiner and the Carpenter. 
Bricklayers should St. GreGory obtain ; 
The Grace of Sr. Exot shou'd Goldsmiths gain. 
Sr. Ann should Grooms assist, though none invoke ; 
Ev'n Butchers claim St. MAry oF THE OAK; 
St. James to Hatters might his goodness grant. 
Upholsters, sav’d from Fall, might praise VeNanr. 
St. Le’Narp should no Stone-cutter forsake, 
Nor Mary or Loretto those who Bake. 
For Taylors the beheaded Saint had stood, 
Who duck’d Repentants in Old Jordan’s Flood. 
Sr. Crispin might his Gentlecraft relieve ; 
Sr. Eustace aid to Znnholders shou’d give; 
The Flea’d Apostle with his knife might side 
The broil’d Sr. Laurence Safety to provide 
For Curriers and tough Tanners of the Hide ; 
The last-named Saint might in like Wardship hug 
Those who apply or vend th’ aperient Drug : 
Nor leave of Aid the Woollen-drapers bare, 

Nor who at Wholesale deal in Staple Ware. 
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The swarthy Artists sweating at the Forge 

Should draw, unasking, to their Help, St. GzorGeE ; 

Carmen St. Vincent have a Guardian Saint; 

Savior keep Sadlers safe; Luxe those who paint. 

Nay Jos perhaps for some had present been 

Who've done lewd Worship to the Cyprean Queen, 

Since divers might, on Scrutiny, be found 

With aking Bones who hoarsly snuffle Sound! 

These, and the rest, whom canonizing Rome 

Appoints o’er Craftsmen might in Vision come.” 
CutTupert Bepe. 





BISHOPS ELECT. 
(2™ S. viii. 431. ; ix. 55.) 

Great discussion has at all times taken place as 
to the nature of a bishop's right to a seat in Par- 
liament. A satisfactory conclusion will best be 
arrived at by a short consideration of a bishop's 
position as regards temporalities both before and 
since the Conquest. During the reigns of the 
Saxon kings, bishops held their lands in frank 
almaign, and were free from all services and pay- 
ments, excepting only the obligation to build and 
repair castles and bridges (and as it should have 
been added, to contribute towards the expences of 
expeditions). William I., however, deprived them 
of this exemption, and instead thereof turned 
their possessions into baronies, so that they held 
them per baroniam, and this made them subject to 
the tenures and duties of knights’ service. 

The bishops as such were members of the 
Mycel-synod or Witena-gemot. Another argu- 
ment in favour of their spiritual capacity in Par- 
liament is, that from the reign of Edw. L. to that 
of Edw. IV. inclusive, great numbers of writs to 
attend the Parliament were sent to the “guar- 
dians of the spiritualities” during the vacancies of 
bishoprics, or while the bishops were in foreign 
parts. The writs of summons also preserve the 
distinction of prelati and magnates; and whereas 
temporal lords are required to appear in fide et 
ligeantia, in the writs of the bishops the word lige- 
antia is omitted, and the command to appear is 
in fide et dilectione. See Selden’s Titles of Ho- 
nour, 575. 

A bishop - 4% may sit in Parliament as a 
lord thereof. It is laid down indeed by Lord 
Coke that a bishop elect may so sit; but in the 
case of Evans and Ascuith, M. 3. Car., Jones held 
clearly that a bishop cannot be summoned to 
Parliament before confirmation, without which the 
election is not complete; and he added that 
it was well known that Bancroft, being trans- 
lated to the bishopric of London, could not 
come to Parliament before his confirmation. A 
bishop, however, can sit before he has received 
restitution of temporalities, says Dr. Richard 
Burn, because he sits by usage and custom. 
Lord Coke says archbishops and bishops shall be 
tried by the country, that is, by freeholders, for 
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that they are not of the degree of nobility (see 1 
Inst.31.; 3 Inst. 30.). Selden seems clear that this 


is the only privilege bishops have not in common | 


with other peers. However, it seems to be agreed 
that while Parliament is sitting, a bishop shall be 


| 


tried by the peers (2 Hawkins, 424.). The result, | 
therefore, seems to be that a bishop elect cannot | 


sit in Parliament. J.A. Pn. 


J. S. S. remarks, that “the bishops sit in the 
House of Lords as spiritual peers,” and that they 
“eould not come under that denomination until 
entitled to it by the act of consecration.” 
strictly correct? The bishops sit in convocation 
as spiritual peers, no doubt; and, being spiritual 
yersons, they sit as peers in the House of Lords. 
3ut they sit there in right of their temporal baronies. 
It is probable, therefore, that they are entitled to 
take their seats, nof upon consecration, but upon 
their being legally invested with their baronial 
rights. I speak, of course, of their constitutional 
right as peers, — without reference to the writs of 
summons, by which they take their seats in the 
present day. J. Sansom. 





I think J. S. S. does not recollect that the 
bishops are spiritual lords, not peers, and are en- 
titled to a Writ to the Parliament in virtue of 
their temporalities, held, as the old law writers 
say, per It is certain that in early 
times bishops elect could sit. See the Parl. Rolls, 
18 Edw. I. 15 b, when the Parliament granted an 
aid to the king upon the marriage of his daugh- 
ter, when many bishops were present, and amongst 
them “ Willielmus Electus Eliensis.” (William de 
Luda, Archdeacon. of Durham, elected 12 May 
1290, consecrated 1 Oct. following. ) C.A 


baroniam., 


, 
_— 


THE MACAULAY FAMILY. 
(2™ S. ix. 44.) 

Permit me to correct a slight inaccuracy into 
which your correspondent Frrzerieert has fallen 
as to the ancestors of Lord Macaulay. The Rev. 
—— Macaulay (Dumbarton),” whom he mentions 
as great-grandfather of the historian, was never 
located in Dumbarton. 
ris, one of the parishes in the Western Isles, and 
will be found alluded to along with his son John 
in the Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion, edited 
from the MSS. of Bishop Forbes by Robert Cham- 
bers. This John was first ordained minister of 


He was minister of Har- | 


South- Uist, in 1745; in 1756 he removed to Lis- | 


more, and nine years afterwards made a second 
change to Inverary, where he was minister when 
Dr. Johnson made his tour to the Hebrides. In 
1774, and in the face of considerable opposition 
from the Ultra-Calvinistic section of the Presby- 


tery, he was translated to the parish of Cardross | 
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in Dumbartonshire, where he died in 1789. Ag 
appears from the gravestone in the churchyard 
there, he had a family of twelve children by Mar- 
garet, third daughter of Colin Campbell of Invers- 
regan. One of his daughters, Jean, married, in 
1787, Thomas Babington, Esq., of Rothley Tem. 
ple, Leicestershire, who, I am informed, had been 
in the habit of residing for a few months in the 


| year at the manse of Cardross for the benefit of 


his health. A son, Zachary, whose career is well 


| known, had (besides other children) by a daugh- 


Is this | 


ter of Quaker Mills of Bristol, a son Thomas, 
christened Babington, in honour of the husband 
of Aunt Jane, who I dare say made the best mar- 
riage of the family. This Thomas Babington be- 
came, as we all know, Lord Macaulay. The 
descent, therefore, seems to stand thus : — 

Rey. Aulay M‘Aulay, of Uarris 





Rev. John M'Aulay, Cardross=Margaret Campbell. 


5 = ? 
y Macaulay=Sarah Mills, Bristol. Jeam=Thomas Babingtoa, 
Rothley Temple. 


Thomas Babington Lord Macaulay. 

Your correspondent alludes to the late lord's 
kinsmen in Leicestershire as claiming descent 
from the ancient house of M‘Aulay. If he means 
the Babingtons, I fear the elaim could only be 
made out with reference to the present represen- 
tative of the family, Thomas Gisborne Babington, 
Esq., whose mother was the Jean M‘Aulay above 
mentioned. From the descent as given in 
“ Burke,” there appears to have been no earlier 
connexion with the house of M‘Aulay, nor in the 
papers formerly belonging to the present family 
of Ardincaple (which I had occasion to examine 
somewhat minutely when preparing their scheme 
of descent for my History of Suadvtnstivd did 
I see anything leading me to believe that any 
member of the clan had settled so far south. I 


| have not been able, I may say, to connect Lord 
| Macaulay's ancestors with the Dumbartonshire 


house of Ardincaple, but there was no other clan 
of the name in Scotland, and it may be therefore 
reasonably inferred that a connexion more or less 
distant existed between the minister of Harris 
and his contemporary Aulay Aulay, the last lineal 
representative of the once powerful family of Ar- 
dincaple. As the descent of this clan is but 
imperfectly understood, I will be glad on a future 
occasion (by permission of the Editor of “N.& 
Q.”) to make certain salient points in its history 
the subject of another paper. J. Irvine, 
Dumbarton 





THE YOUNG PRETENDER IN ENGLAND. 
(2™ S. ix. 46.) 
‘The evidence as to Charles Edward having wit- 
nessed the coronation of George IIL. is very slight, 
and not trustworthy. Jt consists entirely of what 
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Hume has written on the subject, which is to this 
‘Lord Maréchal, a few days after the 
king’s coronation, told me that he believed the 
young Pretender was at that time in London, or 
at least had been so very lately, and had come 
over to see the show of the coronation, and had 
actually seen it. I asked my lord the reason for 
this strange fact? Why, says he, a ‘gentleman 
told me so, who saw him there, and that he even 
spoke to him, and whispered into his car these 
‘Your royal highness is the last of all 
mortals I should expect to see here. ‘It was cu- 
riosity that led me,’ said the other ; ‘ but I assure 
you,’ added he, ‘ that the person who is the object 
of all this pomp and magnificence is the man I 
envy the least.’ ” 

Hume says that this story came to him from so 
near the fountain head, “as to wear a face of 
great probability.” But it amounts to this,— 
Lord Maréchal told Hume that somebody (who is 


effect. 


words : 


nameless) had told him that he (the anonymous | 


somebody) had seen the prince, and held the above 
absurd dialogue with him. We have better evi- 
dence of the presence ot Charles Edward in Eng- 
land in 1750 and 1753. In the former year, Dr. 
King says in his Memoirs, that he saw and con- 


versed with the prince at Lady Primrose’s. Thick- | 


nesse, in his Memoirs, states that the prince was 
over here about 1753-4; and Lord Holdernesse, 
who was Secretary of State in 1753, told Hume 
that he first learned the fact from George I., who 
remarked that when the Pretender got tired of 
England he would probably go abroad again. 
The ostensible domicile of Charles Edward at that 


time was Liege, where he lived under the title of 


Baron de Montgomerie. J. Doran. 

The Querist will find the subject noticed in the 
2nd volume of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of Red- 
gauntlet, vol. ii. p. 246., and a relative note, p. 254. 
No special allusion is made, however, to the Preten- 
der; but it is said that when the champion flung 
down his gauntlet as the gage of battle, an un- 
known female stepped from the crowd and lifted 
the pledge, leaving in its stead another gage, with 
a paper expressing that if a fair field of combat 
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were allowed, a champion of rank and birth would | 


appear with equal arms to dispute King George's 
claim to the throne. 


Sir Walter justly considers this as “ probably 


one of the nume rous fictions which were circulated 
to keep up the spirits of a sinking faction;” and 
had such an incident actually occurred, it is in- 
conceivable that it should not have been noticed 
in any contemporary newspaper or other publica- 
tion, G. 





Breecuts Bisie (2 S. viii. 530.) — This an- 
I attributed to Cracherode, was, sixty years 
reported of Rev Lik hard Walter M.A ; 


ecdote, 


smnee 


| thies (8vo, ed.), iii. p. 24. ; 
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chaplain of the Centurion, who published, in 1748, 
the celebrated voyage of Lord Anson. The book 
affirmed to have been covered by the Reverend 
journalist, and afterwards presented to the British 
Museum, was the Bible that had been his daily 
companion on the voyage. Could not this fact be 
ascertained by some: reader at the Museum, and 
the right donor ascertained, with the present state 
of the gift, with its covering, that had been round 
the world before its application to its present pur- 
pose ?  D. 

[ Nothing is known of the volume bound in bucksking 
in the Cracherode or any other collection in the British 
Museum, so that we may conclude it was a joke of the 
facetious bibliopole, Dr. Dibdin.—Ep. ] 

Bacon on Conversation (2™ §. viii. 108.) — 
Lord Bacon, at the beginning of his 8th book De 
Augmentis Scientiarum, and in the correspond- 
ing passage of his work on the Advancement 
of Learning, treats the subject of Conversation, 
or behaviour in intercourse with men, as a de- 
partment of civil science. He remarks, however, 
that the subject had been already treated by 
others in a satisfactory manner. “ Verum hee 
pars scientie civilis de conversatione eleganter 
profecto a nonnullis tractata est, neque ullo modo 
tamquam desiderata reponi debet” (vol. ix. p. 6., 
ed. Montagu.). In the Advancement of Learning 
the passage stands: “ But this part of civil know- 
ledge hath been elegantly handled, and therefore 
I cannot report it for deficient.” 

The writer principally referred to by Lord Ba- 
con in this passage is undoubtedly Giovanni della 
Casa, who was born in 1503, and died in 1556, 
and whose work, Galateo, trattato costumi, 
published in 1548, particularly related to the sub- 
ject of conversation. It acquired great celebrity, 
was translated into many languages, and was par- 
ticularly renowned for the elegance of its style (to 
which the words of Bacon allude). Another wri- 
ter, whom Lord Bacon doubtless had in his mind, 
is Castiglione, who, in the second book of his Cor- 
tigiano, lays down rules for the conversation of the 
courtier, both with his sovereign and with his 
equals (see the Milan ed. of 1803, vol. i. p. 127. 
147.). Castiglione died in 1529, and his Cortigiano 
was published in the previous year. L. 


Dr. Dan. Featry (2S. ix. 13.) —Dr. D. 
Featly (alias Fairclough, see Clarke's Lives, 1683, 
pP- 153.*) is mentioned in Howell’s Letters (last 
ed. p. 354.); in Lloyd’s Memoires, p. 527. ; in 
Clarke’s Lives (1677), p. 295.; in Fuller’s Wor- 
a Life and Death of 
Dr. Dan. Featly, published by John Featly, ap- 
peared in 1660 (12mo.); J. F’. was, I suppose, the 
Dr. John Featly, nephew of Dr. Daniel, rector of 
Langer, Notts, and precentor of Lincoln, whose 
younger brother, Henry, lived at Thorp, Notts 


det 


* The second page so numbered in Fairclough’s Life, 
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(Calamy's Continuation, p. 699.). _Among Dan. | clesiastical biography, by giving publicity to the 
Featly’s friends were Simon Birckbeck (Protestants | remorseless combustion of three large chests of 
Evidence, 1657, Pret. §§ 1, 2.), and Sir H. Lynde manuscripts (how interesting, how invaluable, we 
(Prynne’s Canterburie’s Doome, p. 185.); among | may well suppose,) of the celebrated Dr. Hickes, 
his fellow-collegians Thomas Jackson (ibid. p. | sometime Dean of Worcester. Allow me to place 
356.) ; he was chaplain to Sir Thomas Edmonds | on record, in “ N. & Q.,” another very sad case 
(ibid. p. 409.), and domestic chaplain to Abp. | of destruction ; that of the official correspondence 
Abbot (ibid. pp. 59. 62, 63.). He wrote an answer | of the Military Chest attached to the Duke of 
to the learned Rich. Mountague (ibid. p. 159.). | Wellington during his peninsular campaigns. A 
These facts will suffice to mark his position with | writer now living, who served in that depart- 
regard to the controversies of his day, and to pre- | ment under the Duke in Spain, Portugal, and 
pare us to learn that his Sermons suffered con- | the South of France, formed the design, some 
siderably from the censorship under the rule of | twelve years since, of inditing a “ Financial His- 
Abbot's successor at Lambeth. Prynne, with a | tory of the Peninsular War.” No matter how 
zeal worthy of Mr. Mendham or Mr. Gibbins, has | he would have accomplished his task, well or ill; 
enabled us to judge for ourselves of the wisdom | the subject itself was at any rate most in- 
of Laud’s Literary Policy, by printing in extenso | teresting, abundant in curious facts, and rich in 
the pages which offended “the cursory eyes,” as lessons of monetary admonition ; iessons which, 
Milton has it, “ of the temporizing and extempor- | the next time we commit ourselves to continental 
izing licensers.” (Jbid. pp. 108, 109. 170. 185. | campaigning, we shall have to learn over again, 
254. 258. 269, 270. 279—282. 284. 293. 299. 308, | and perhaps again forget. Having formed his 
309. 315.) plan, the intending author naturally turned his 

In the scarce Life of Bishop Morton (York, thoughts to the valuable store of facts, dates, 
1659), the hopes raised in Bp. Morton and other | sums total, and particulars, preserved, as he sup- 
hearers of Featly’s act (for the degree of M.A.) | posed, in the aforesaid correspondence. Alas! 
are said to have been abundantly fulfilled by the | some new arrangements had been made in 4 
learned labours of his riper years, and more par- | public office ; and to his consternation he was in- 
ticularly by his disputation at Paris with Dr. | formed that, in the accompanying process of 
Smith, titular Bishop of Chalcedon (pp. 28—30., | routing out, the correspondence had been ps- 





where is a notice of his death.) | sTRoYED! 

Farther information may be derived from the | Should others of your readers be acquainted 
indexes to Wood and to Hanbury’s Historical | with similar acts of vandalism, I trust they will 
Memorials. J. E. B. Mayor. | take the present opportunity of communicating 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. them, while public attention is directed to the 


* > > . 
Poems sy Burns (2™ S. ix. 24.) —It will oe. os Gas Ca 
afford me pleasure to send to the care of your Ortain or “ Cockney” (2"¢ S. ix. 42.)—In his 
publishers, or, if supplied with the address, di- newly published Dictionary of Etymology Mr. 
rectly to your inquiring correspondent, T. Simpson, Wedgwood says : — 
a letter written by Burns in 1788 for comparison | _ “ The original meaning of cockney is a child too ten- 
with the MSS. in his copy of the third edition of — 7 — = 7 in ee = 
_ - . 17a7- rm ow hal a , | not hardened by out-of-doors life: hence ied to citi- 
the i pape}. 1787 ; which — help to solve one | zens, as opposed to the hardier inhabitants of the country, 
portion of the Query. ’ | and in modern times confined to the citizens of London.” 
The name of Adam Cardonnel, without the pre- 
fix “ De,” occurs in a very early list of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. telng up Hike © ercinage—-eolgeeter.” © Delielen Gam 
- J lye elie and for some time held | to play the cockney.” “ Dodeliner, to bring up wantonly 
: ery epee : as a cockney.” (Pr. Par., and authorities cited in notes) 
In 1786 he published Numismata Scotia, 4to., | “ Puer in deliciis matris nutritus, Anglice, a cokenay— 
Edinburgh ; and, 1788-93, in parts, London, 4to. | Hal.” (Halliwell’s Dict., 1852.) “ Cockney, niais, mignot. 
and 8yo., dedicated to his “kinsman Sir William | — Sherwood. 


He adds these quotations : — 
“ Cocknay, carifotus, delicius, mammotrophus.” “To 


Musgrave, Bart., F.R.S.,” Picturesque Antiquities The rest of his explanation is too long to ex- 
of Scotland, etched by Adam De Cardonnel. tract ; this, however, may be cited : — 
Boltes, 18th 3 ; Gutpert J. FRencu. | “ The Fr. cogueliner, to dandle, cocker, fedle, pamper, 
olton, 18th January, 1860. make a wanton of a child, leads us in the right direction. 
Destruction or MSS.—The bump of destruc- R. F. Sxerca.st. 
tiveness does really seem to have acquired in Str Joun Danvers (2™ §. viii. 171. 309. 338.) 
some persons what the Ettrick Shepherd called | —Permit me to correct a mistake which I am 


a “swopping organisation ;" and you have done | told exists in my communication relative to the 
good service to the cause of literature and ec- | Danvers family (p. 338.). Sir John Danvers, the 
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regicide, married for his second wife, Elizabeth 
(not Ann, as I am told I have given it), daughter 
of Ambrose, son of Sir John Dauntesey of West 
Lavington, Knt. She is called on her monument 
“ex asse heres,” but had a sister Sarah, a coheir 
in blood, married to Sir Hugh Stukely, Bart. 
Elizabeth Dauntesey was baptized 20th March, 
1604; died 9th July, 1636, aged thirty-one ; 
buried at West Lavington. She left by Sir John 
Danvers one son, Henry, who was heir to his 
uncle, the Earl of Danby; died 1654, and his 
father Sir John the year following: also a 
daughter Elizabeth, married to Robert Villiers, 
who declined the title of Viscount Purbeck (see 
Sir H. Nicolas’s Adulterine Bastardy), and had 
issue 2 daughter, Ann, to whom her brother, 
Henry Danvers, bequeathed “the whole of the 
great estate in his power,” married Sir Henry 
Lee of Ditchley, Bart., 1655 ; and Charles Henry, 
Mary, who died young. Epwarp Wi:rov, Clerk. 
West Lavington, Devizes. 


Famr1aR Episties on THE Irtsu Stace (2"¢ 


S. viii. 512.) —I have little doubt that this tren- 


chant satire is rightly attributed to J. W. Croker: 
it is included in the list of his works in the Biog. 
Dict. of Living Authors, 1816 ; and in his biogra- 
phy in Men of the Time, 1856, it is mentioned as 
his “ first publication,” and as giving “ earnest of 
the then power of sarcasm which characterises some 
of his more mature productions.” On the title- 
pase of my copy is written in (as I am led to be- 
ieve from comparison with a facsimile) Croker’s 
sprawling hand: “ Wm. Gifford, Ex dono Au- 
toris ” ; 
ford’s neater pen, “by Croker.” ‘The author, 
whoever he may be, was thus described in The 
Freeman's Journal in revenge for the castigation 
inflicted on it : — 

“ A shabby barrister, who never could acquire as much 
by legal ability as would powder his wig, has resorted to 
the expedient of ‘raising the wind’ by a familiar epistle, 
assassinating male and female reputation. The infamous 
production has had some sale, as will whatever is replete 
with scurrility, obscenity, and falsehood; but this high- 
flying pedant, of empty-bag fame in his profession, will 
shortly find that peeping Tom will be dragged forth to 
public view in a very familiar manner.” 

The author himself, in the preliminary matter 
to the fourth edition, has compiled some matter— 
“ disjecta membra poetz,” he calls it— ‘to enable 
the world at last to ascertain who I am.” 
this we are told that the “Epistles” are attri- 
buted in various publications to Ball, Croker, and 
Thomas ; to which the author appends the follow- 
ing significant note : — 

“ Of two of those Gentlemen, I have not the least per- 
sonal knowledge, and of the third I will venture to say 
(without meaning any disparagement to his abilities), 
that how he came to be suspected should rather be en- 
quired of his friends than his enemies.” 

An interesting account of Edwin and his melan- 


and on the fly-leaf, probably from Gif- | 


Among | 
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choly end will be found in Mrs. C. B. Wilson's 
volumes, Our Actresses. It appears that the re- 
cord on his tombstone alludes to the “ murderous 
attack,” and that in his last moments his “ impre- 
cations on his destroyer were as horrible as awful.” 
Nevertheless, it seems that there were other causes 
for his “ fevered frenzy,” — Plures crapula quum 
gladius. Poor Edwin had invited a friend on the 
evening preceding his fatal illness, “ to help him 
to destroy himself with some of the most splendid 
cognac that France ever exported to cheer a 
breaking heart.” The friend did not come; doubt- 
less the actor had the less difficulty in achieving 
his object,— and thus we have to write of him :— 
* Poor fellow! his was an untoward fate; 
’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article!” 
Don Juan. 
WirriiaMm Bares. 
Forx-tore (2™ §, viii. 483.) — Stuckling ap- 
pears to be derived from the German stiich, a piece, 
and the diminutive aflix -ling. 
To feel leer means properly to feel faint from 
hunger, and connects itself with the German leer, 
empty. Linya. 


Rev. Wrestam Dunkin, D. D. (2 S. viii. 
415.) —I cannot find his entrance into Trin. Coll. 
Dublin, but I find that Patrick Dunkin, son of 
the Rev. Wm. Dunkin, born at Lisnaskea, co. 
Fermanagh, entered that College 29 April, 1685, 
aged 19; and William, son of Patrick Dunkin, 
Gent. (probably the same person), born in Dublin, 
entered 9 April, 1725, aged 18. Y. S. M. 


Sans Curottes (2™ S. vii. 517.) — The same 
gentleman who informed me as to the tricolor 
says, this name was given to the revolutionists, 
not because they went without the nether gar- 
ments, but because they wore trousers instead of 
the knee-breeches, which were then de rigueur part 
of the costume of every gentleman. The pantalon 
thus became the mark of the anti-aristocratic, and 
instead of sans culottes being a name of reproach, 
it was adopted by the party asa proud designa- 
tion. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

James Anperson, D.D. (2™ S. viii. 169. 217. 
457. &c.)—The following obituary notice of this 
eminent antiquary, from the Scots Magazine for 
1740, may form a fitting sequel to the Anderson 
yapers, which have for some time past appeared 
in “ N. & Q.” 

“On Monday, May 28, died at his house in Essex 
Court in the Strand, London, the reverend and learned 
James AnpERSON, D.D., a Member of the Church of 
Scotland, and native of this kingdom, author of the 
Royal Genealogies, and several other works: a gentleman 
of uncommon abilities and most facetious conversation ; 
but notwithstanding his great talents, and the useful 
application he made of them, being, by the prodigious 
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expense attending the above-mentioned works, reduced 
to slender circumstances, he has, for some years, been 
exposed to misfortunes, above which the encouragement 
due to his works would easily have raised him. But the 
remembrance of his qualifications and the many hardships 
under which he was publicly known to labour, will serve 
to show succeeding generations. There was atime when 
Italian singers, by English contributions, were favoured 
with 5 or 6000/. per annum, and a gentleman who by more 
than twenty year s’ study gave the world a book of incon- 
ceivable labour and universal use, was suffered to fall a 
victim to his attempts to serve mankind !” 
ANON. 
Henry Lorp Power (2"¢ S. viii. 378. 518.) — 
I am much obliged to Mr. C. Le Porr Ken- 
neEDY for his communication in reply to my 
Query ; but I think it only right to inform him, 
that Henry Lord Power, who was buried at St. 
Matthew's, Ringsend, 6th May, 1742, is not to be 
confounded with the Hon. Richard Power, one of 
the Barons of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, 
who committed suicide near Ringsend, 2nd Fe- 
bruary, 1794. Mr. D’Axron’s communication is 
very satisfactory, and will be duly acknowledged 
in Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Booterstown 
and Donnybrook, in the County of Dublin. 
ABHBA. 
Tus Day Erent Days (2" 8S. viii. 531.) — 
This expression is not confined to Ireland, for I 
have heard it in the mouths of the common people 
in Scotland. J. Macray. 


This peculiar mode o 
less come from the French aujourd'hui en huit. 
J 


f expression must doubt- 


W. 
RerresuMent ror Ciercymen.—“ N. & Q.” 
(2"* S. ix. 24.) contains an extract from the 


parish books of Havering-atte-Bower, directing an 
allowance to the clergyman of the parish of a pint 
of sack during the winter season on a Sunday. 
In the vestry book of the parish of Preston, under 
date the 19th April, 1731, it is ordered that “two 
bottles of wine be allowed any strange clergyman 
that shall at any time preach.” A rather liberal 
allowance, will no doubt be the exclamation. I 
would ask, was the “bottle of wine” then the 
quantity we now consider a “ bottle.” In the 
churchwardens’ accounts, a few years later, I find 
frequent 
6s. a gallon. Was the “red port” of that day 
the Portuguese wine we now call port ? 1 


Preston. 

Lever (2™ S. viii. 540.) — What in the world 
can have induced Mr, J. H. P., quoted by your 
correspondent E. A. B., to put into print that lever 
meant a cormorant, I cannot possibly conceive. 


The arms of Liverpool are a bird with a sprig of 


something holden in its bill, and I can assure him 
it is the weed, and not the bird, which is the lever. 
Motto: “ Deus nobis hee otia fecit.” If he calls 
upon me to eat my words, though I decline doing 


payments for “red port” at the rate of 
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: | one way or the other. 
Wu. Dorson. 


f2ed S, TX. Fer. 4,” 
that, I ean assure him IL have eaten the lever, 
It is to be met with at the tables of the merchants 
in Liverpool, and if Mr. J. If. P. has any friend 
resident there, he no doubt would forward to him 
a pot, for his particular gratification. 
A Sea Gui, 

“ Mopern Sranea,” etc. (2"* S. viii. 491.) —I 
omitted to say in my mention of the slang word 
Baas as applied to trousers, that it is probably of 
University origin, and is borrowed from “ the 
of Euripides — Tovs IvAdKous 


variegated bags ” 
Curupert Beps, 


(Cyclops, 182.) 


Tous mWowkiAous, 


“Tne Loap or Miscurer” (2° S. viii. 496.) 
— Unless very lately removed, the sign of “The 
Man laden with Mischief” still exists in Norwich. 
In addition to the drunken wife, the monkey and 
the magpie as described by X. Y., the man is 
bound to the woman by a chain securely fastened 
by a padlock. This little addition to the items 
mentioned by X. Y. will perhaps render unneces- 
sary any farther explanation. However ungallant, 
the meaning seems sufliciently clear. D. G, 

Bazets or Baize (2™ S, ix. 25.) — Your cor- 
respondent Mr. Pisuey ‘Tuompson might have 
saved himself much trouble and ety- 
mological discussion, if he kad looked into the 
MS. from which Malcolm quoted, but which h 
could not read. Stowe made his 7 just like a z, 
and the mysterious “ bazels of baize ” are nothing 
more nor less than “ barrels of beer,’ as may be 
verified by any one who will turn to Stowe’ 
original paper in MS. Harl. 376. fol. 4., where itis 
plain enough “ barells of beare.” The name of 
Turnar Malcolm has metamorphosed into the 
strange one of “ Briznau ;” and no doubt there are 
plenty more such blunders. I must observe that 
Malcolm does not give any reference to this MS, 
but a little trouble would have found it. This 
instance is only one more proof (among many) ¢ 
the inutility of relying on a printed text, without 


useless 


being assured of its accuracy. 0 
Samugt Danie (2™ S. viii. 204.) — Your 


correspondent denies that Samuel Daniel was 
Somersetshire man born, on the strength of the 
inscription on the tablet at Beckington, which, 
however, gives no hint on the subject, cither 
As it is not that inscrip- 
tion, to what authority does your correspondent 
refer ? G. H. kK 

Mince Pres (2™ S. viii. 488.) — In farther il- 
lustration of the religious idea connected with 
the above Christmas dish, I quote The Connois 
seur for Thursday, December 26, 1754 : — 

“ These good people would indeed look upon the ab- 
sence of mince pies as the highest violation of Christmas; 
and have remarked with concern the disregard that bas 

| been shown of late years to that old English repast; 
| this excellent British Olio is as essential to Christmas 
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as pancakes to Shrove ‘Tuesday, tansy to Laster, furmity 
to Afidlent Sunday, or goose to Michaelmas Day. And 
they think it no wonder, that our finical gentry should 
be so loose in their principles, as well as weak in their 
bodies, when the solid substantial Protestant mince pie 
has given place among them to the Roman Catholic 
Amulets, and the light, pufly, heterodox Jets de Re- 
Iigicuses.” 

' ee 

STAKES FASTENED TOGETHER WITH LEAD As A 
Derence (2™ S. ix. 27.)—This title is altogether 
gratuitous. It takes for granted the very point 
which is in doubt. Sudes circumfus@ plumbo does 
not mean stakes fastened together with lead, but 
stakes round which lead has been poured. Now 
the pouring of lead round stakes, or, which is 
the same thing, dipping the stakes into molten 
lead (temperature 612°) would be a very effica- 
cious and rapid means of charring them. ‘Tra- 
dition says that the stakes were charred; the 
passage is therefore sufliciently clear without 
supposing the impossible process of pouring lead 
round stakes inserted into the bed of a river 
under water. 

But a friend of mine has some doubts about 
the correctness of the text. He cannot give the 
Britons credit for so much engineering skill as 
the above explanation would suppose. He there- 
fore suggests to read fluvio for plumbo, which 
would make the passage perfectly clear. J.N. 

Cannot Bede's expression, “ cireumfuse plumbo,” 
be translated, “ having been surrounded by lead,” 
i.e. tipped or shod, to make the stakes sufliciently 
weighty to be rammed into the bed of the ford. 

It is clear from the general scope of the sen- 
tence that the operation, whatever it was, was 
done before they were placed in the water. 

The “very sharp” points would of course be 
uppermost. CHELSEGA. 


Trerasser (2™ §S. ix. 13.)—This word in its 
original form undoubtedly includes the letter s ; 
it cannot possibly, therefore, be an abbreviation 
of oulre-passer. Besides, this mode of 
viation is not French, it is Italian: as we see in 
micida, homicide ; and Musaniello, for ‘Tommaso 
Aniello. M. Louis Barré, in his Preface to the 
Complément du Dictionnaire, says that the French 
language rejects such contractions as barbarous. 
As to the “ value” also of the word, required by 
your correspondent, it is not in common use. “II 
ne se dit,” says the Dictionnaire de T Académie, 
“que des personnes qui meurent de leur mort 
naturelle, et n'est guere usité.” And as to the 
substantive frépas, the same high authority says, 
“ I n'est guére usité dans le discours ordinaire, 
mais on lemploie souvent dans la poésie, et dans 
le style soutenu.” Joun WILLIAMS. 


abbre- 


Supervisor (2™ §S. ix. 13.) —Perhaps the pas- 
sage from the “ Charta feodi,” quoted by Du 
Cange, may designate the officer in question : — 
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| ornemens, pour ce louable objet. 


9] 


“ Habetur ** formula constituendi receptorem et super- 
visorem omnium et singulorum dominiorum et manerio- 
rum, et tenementorum, &c.” 


But, in the reign of Elizabeth, and in previous 
reigns also, there were other persons, also called 
supervisors, such as supervisors of wills, whom 
each testator himself appointed to see that the 
executors faithfully fulfilled their duties, as may 
be seen in the “ Wills and Inventories ” pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society. Joun Wituiams. 

Arno’s Court. 


Hymns ror tue Ilory Communion (2™ §., vii. 
415.) — It was the custom to sing a short hymn 
at St. Catherine’s church, Dublin, some few years 
ago, at that period of the service immediately before 
the Lord’s Prayer, after “ all had communicated.” 
The usual hymn was that beautiful one commenc- 
ing “ May the Grace of Christ our Saviour,” which 
is not one of those “appointed” at the end of the 
Metrical Psalms. I never heard it elsewhere, but 
it had a very solemnising effect. Grorear Luoyp. 


Oxiver Goipsmiru (2" §. ix. 11.)—The piece 
of glass on which he inscribed his name when a 
student in Trinity College, Dublin, has been in- 
closed in a frame and deposited in the Manuscript 
Room of the College Library, where it is still to 
be seen. : ‘ *AAeUs. 

Dublin. 


Tue Prusstan Iron Mepat (2"4 S. ix. 33.) — 
In answering the Query (2 8, viii. 470.), Mr. 
Boys says as follows : — 


“So far as those patriots who devoted their jewels and 
plate are concerned, the facts are these: All being surren- 
dered, * Ladies wore no other ornaments than those made 
of iron, upon which was engraved: “ We gave gold for 
the freedom of our country; and, like her, wear an iron 
yoke!”’ A beautiful but poor maiden, grieved that she 
had nothing else to give, went to a hair-dresser, sold her 
hair, and deposited the preceeds as her offering. The 
fact becoming known, the hair was ultimately resold for 
the benefit of fatherland. Jron rings were made, each 
containing a portion of the hair; and these produced far 
more than their weight in gold.” 





A historical event of much interest seems to be 
here stated in a manner likely to produce an in- 
accurate impression, in illustration of which I beg 
to quote the following passage from an official 
despatch of Senor Pizarro, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor in Prussia in 1813, and which is printed i 
ertenso among the “ Piéces Justificatives” in the 
twelfth volume of D’Allonville’s Mémoires d'un 
Homme d' Etat (Prince Hardenberg) : — 

“La seeur du roi a envoyé tous ses Lijoux au trésor 
pour soutenir la guerre et & Il’instant toutes les femmes, 
faisant le sacrifice de ce qui leur est si cher, se sont em- 
pressées d’envoyer les leurs, et jusqu’aux plus legers 
(Quand je dis toutes les 
femmes, je n’exagtre point, car je pe crois pas que l’on 
puisse en excepter un seul individu, excepté de la classe 
indigente, qui ne possede pas un seul article en or. Tous 
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; P . | 
les anneaux de mariage ont été deposés sur l’autel de la | 


atrie, et le gouvernement a distribué en échange des 
yagues en fer avec cette inscription, ‘J’ai changé de lor 
pour du fer.’ Cette bague si precieuse par sa valeur mo- 
rale peut encore étre regardée comme un objet de curiosité 
par la beauté du travail du fer, que je ne crois pas que 
Yon puisse travailler ainsi dans aucun autre pays. Si 
quelque dame se permet un bijou, il est en fer. II est 
vrai que l’élégance du travail compense la valeur de la 
matiére. Il est impossible de se procurer & la manufac- 
ture ces bagues patriotiques, vu qu’elles sont donnés ex- 
clusivement aux propri¢taires comme un marque qu’il a 
été deposé au bureau quelque bijou d’or ou d'argent en 
don patriotique. Ce que j’envoie ci-jointe a Votre Ex- 
cellence m’a eté donnée par une dame qui en possédait 
deux, car tous mes efforts pour en acheter un & la manu- 
facture ont été inutiles.” 


This account states distinctly that the iron | 


rings were not procurable except from govern- 
ment, and in exchange for gold or silver jewels 
given up for the public service. Mr. Boys’ ac- 
count, although not asserting the reverse, seems 


to lead to a different impression : for his episode | 


of the maiden’s hair has clearly nothing to do with 
the distribution of rings by government, as de- 
scribed by Senor Pizarro, although the one might 
be mistaken for the other, or rather confounded 
with it. Z. 


Tue Oatu or Varaas (2" §. viii. 355.) —The 
story (respecting the above painting), to the best 
of my recollection, is this: —One Vargas, a 
Spaniard, was appointed by the Duke of Alva 
chief of the so-called “ Bloody Tribunal,” or In- 
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quisition, established during the Spanish domina- | 


tion over the Netherlands. This Vargas was a 
man distinguished by his fierce bigotry and fana- 
ticism. On one occasion, when presiding over 
the aforesaid tribunal, he arose and took a solemn 
oath upon the crucifix before him, saying : “ That 
if he knew or suspected that his own father or 
mother were tainted with the accursed sin of 
heresy, with his own hands would he consign them 
to the stake.” 

This rather startled some of his worthy con- 
Jfréres, who were not quite prepared to go to such 
lengths. ‘The picture is in water-colour, by 
Louis Haghe, and was first exhibited at the New 
Water-colour Society in 1841 or 1842, and was 
afterwards purchased by one of the prizeholders 
of the London Art Union. It is now the property 
of W. Leaf, Esq. If your correspondent can pro- 
cure one of the New Water-colour Exhibition 
Catalogues for the above years, he will find the 
story attached to the picture. E. Downers. 


Seputcurat Straps anp Crosses (2" S. ix. 27.) 
—A few years ago, I was visiting Mr. Gaskell at 
his Highland lodge, called Inverlair, in the county 
of Inverness, when I strolled one day to a bury- 
ing-ground, about two miles off, most romantically 
situated amongst the mountains; and there I saw 
several gravestones, placed for the most part, as 
in England, at the head of the bodies, which lay 
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with their faces towards the east ; but there were 
also monumental stones to the memory of two or 
three priests, whose bodies were laid “ with their 
faces to the west,” as Mr. Cutts states. And on 
asking some of the people present at a funeral 
why this difference occurred, they said it was 
the custom of their religion to place the bodies of 
their priests in this position. The population was 
almost exclusively Roman Catholic. 


I do not recollect whether the inscriptions were | 


included in the same description ; but my impres- 
sion is, that they all, both clerical and lay, faced 
one way. J.W. 


An example of the peculiarity in clerical sepul- 
ture mentioned by your correspondent, occurs in 
the cemetery of the Seven Churches of Glenda- 
lough, co. Wicklow. 

A portion of the burying-ground, which occu- 
pies the site where formerly the sacristy stood, is 
still called the “ Priest’s House,” and is set apart 
for the repose of the Catholic clergy. 

The tombstones are all, to the best of my re- 
collection, of the upright kind called head stones. 

The inscriptions over the clerical graves all 
face the west, while all the others in the cemetery 
face the east. lf. - 


Mr. D'Aveney is informed that the passage he 
cites from Mr. Cutts’s otherwise valuable Manual 
is wrong. In this country there never existed 
the slightest distinction between the clergy and 
laity with regard to the placing of the head and 
feet in the grave, or upon their sepulchral stones. 
The cleric, from a bishop down to the lowliest 
clergion, was invariably buried with his face to 
the altar, just like the layman ; and the difference 
which is noticed by Mr. Cutts is somewhat 
modern in Italy itself, where it began, and even 
there had no existence before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. If Mr. D’Aveney will look into Dr. Rock’ 
Church of our Fathers (tom. ii. p. 473.), he will 
find this very question gone into. Lituraist 


Booxstatts (2™ S. viii. 494.) — As a pendant 
to ABRACADABRA’s communication on this subject, 
I send an extract from an unpublished volume of 
* Recollections of the late Geerge Stokes, Esq.” :— 

“ One interesting fact Mr. Stokes was accustomed ti 
mention in connexion with these editorial labours: be 
was exceedingly anxious to compare Wickliffe’s Lanter: 
of Light, written about 1400, with one of the early copies 
of the work, from a conviction that various errors had 
crept into the later editions. He inquired in every direc 
tion for the work, searched many libraries and catalogues 
but all in vain. He had occasion to visit the British 
Museum for some literary purposes, and had the proo- 
sheets of Wickliffe’s writings in his pocket. On retiring 
from the Museum, he passed down a court leading inte 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and observed in an old tea-chest 4 
number of books, all marked sixpence each. He was led 
by curiosity to examine the lot; and there, to his joyfil 
surprise, he found the old black-letter book he had lo 
been seeking in vain. This book he valued at seve! 
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his suspicions were well founded as to the inaccuracies of 
the more recent editions.” — pp. 28, 29. 
E. D. 


Tue Drisneen City. — The note on the 
“Origin of Cockney” (2™* S. ix. 42.) calls to 
mind a name given to the city of Cork — “ The 
Drisheen City’’—consequent on a dish peculiar 
to Cork. Ihave often heard of that dish, but 
never tasted it. Of what is it composed? It is 
not considered complimentary to a Cork man, to 
ask him if he is a native of the “ Drisheen City ?” 
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pounds. On examining the work, he discovered that what days of the month the successive feasts fell 


in successive years of our Lord. If, as occasion- 
ally happened in the reign of King John, a regnal 
year terminates later in a year of our Lord than 
it commenced in the preceding year, a certain 
number of days in the two years of our Lord 
will be common to the same regnal year; and 
further information, such as the mention of the 


| days of the week corresponding to these doubtful 


days, or their distance from a feast-day, will 


| be necessary before it can be decided to which 


S. Repmonp. | 


Liverpool. 


Son or Pascan Paow, ere, (2™ S. viii. 399. | 
502.) — Can any farther particulars be given of | 


the unfortunate Colonel Frederic? I have re- 


ferred to the Gent.’s Mag., 1797, p. 172., but find | 


that the account of the suicide of the son becomes 
merely a peg whereon to hang an account of the 
reverses and death of the father. I have before 
me a little volume by the former, entitled — 

“ Memoirs of Corsica; containing the Natural and Po- 
litical History of that important Island; the principal 
Events, Revolutions, &c., from the remotest Period to 
the present Time. 
Advantageous Situation, and Strength by Sea and Land. 
Together with a Variety of interesting Particulars which 
have been hitherto unknown. Illustrated with a New 
and Accurate Map of Corsica, by Frederick, son of Theo- 
dore late King of Corsica.” London, &c., 12mo., 1768, 
pp. 165. 

Witiiam Bares, 

Axxo Reant Recis (2™ S&S. 
Supposing that aking comes to the throne in a.p. 
1850, and that his regnal years are reckoned from 
a given day of a given month in that year, e. g. 
from the 10th June; his first year will contain 
the days commencing with 10th June, 1850, and 
terminating with 9th June, 1851; his second year 
the days commencing with 10th June, 1851, and 
terminating with 9th June, 1852, and so on; his 
fifth year, containing the days commencing with 
10th June, 1854, and terminating with 9th June, 
1855 ; and his tenth, the days commencing with 
10th June, 1859, and terminating with 9th June, 


Also an Account of its Products, | 


year they belong. ‘Thus, suppose the 6th regnal 
year to commence on 10th June, 1859, and on the 
17th June, 1860, these two days being assumed 
to answer respectively to a moveable feast and its 
eve, itis clear that the 10th, llth, 12th, 13th, 
14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th June, a. R. 6, may be- 
long either to a.p. 1859, or a.p. 1860. But if 
in addition we should know that, e. g. the 12th 
June, A. Rk. 6, was Whit-Sunday, it would be clear 
that it belonged to the former A.p., and not to the 
latter. 

If Mr. Hutcuinson’s Query, which I cannot 
agree with him in considering “foolish,” be 
aimed at more recondite difficulties than these, I 
can only regret that I should have missed them in 
this reply. H. F. 


A GLoucesTersuireE Story.—In 2™§, viii. 304. 


| mention is made of the old manor-house of the 
| family of Stephens, styled Chavenage, near Tet- 


viii, 513.) — | 


bury ; and now occupied by the Hon. Mr. Buller 
(of the Churston family), which stands upon its 
original elevation, with its furniture of the age of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and the hall of which contains 
a considerable collection of armour and weapons 
which saw the fields of battle then raging on the 


' Cotswold hills, in the time of Charles I 


| 


1860. ‘To find in what year of our Lord any day | 


in a given regnal year falls will not be difficult ; 
suppose 13th July, in the 18th year of the king 


be proposed, his 18th year commences with 10th | 
June, 1867, and ends with 9th June, 1868; the | 
proposed day will fall, therefore, in a.p. 1867. 


Generally the nth year of the reign will end in a.p. 
(1850+n) on the 9th June, and of course com- 
mence on the 10th June, a.p. (1850+n—1) or 
A.D. (1849+2n) ; and from this it is easy to see in 
what a.p. any proposed day of any A. R. will fall. 

If, however, the king’s reign commences on a 
moveable feast, as that of our own King John 
did, recourse must be had to a perpetual almanac, 
or tables of regnal years, in order to discover on 








It appears that Nathaniel Stephens, then in 
Parliament for Gloucestershire, was keeping the 
festival of Christmas, 1648, at Chavenage, having 
shown much irresolution in deciding upon sacri- 
ficing the life of the monarch, was wavering on 
the subject, when Ireton, who had been dispatched 
“to whet his almost blunted purpose,” arrived at 
the manor-house — and sat up, it is said, all night 
in obtaining his reluctant acquiescence to the 
sentence of the king from the Lord of Chavenage. 
It appears that in May, 1649, the latter was seized 
with a fatal sickness, and died the 2nd of that 
month, expressing his regret for having partici- 
pated in the execution of the sovereign. 

So far circumstances have every semblance of 
fact, but on these a legendary tale has been 
founded, which the superstitious and the believers 
in supernatural appearances are now only begin- 
ning to disbelieve. When all the relatives had 
assembled, and their several well-known equipages 
were crowding the court-yard to proceed with 
the obsequies, the household were surprised to 
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observe that another coach ornamented even 
more than the gorgeous embellishments of that 
splendid period, and drawn by black horses, was 
ap yproaching the door in great solemnity. When 
it arrived, the door of the vehicle ope yned in some 
unseen manner ; and, clad in his shroud, the shade 
of the lord of the manor glided into the carriage, 
and the door instantly closing upon him, the coach 
rapidly withdrew from the house ; not, however, 
with such speed, but there was time to pe rceive 
that the driver was a beheaded man, that he was 
arrayed in the royal vestments, with the garter 
moreover on his leg, and the star of that illus- 
trious order upon his breast. No sooner had the 
coach arrived at the gateway of the manor court, 
than the whole appearance 
lire. The story farther maintains that, to this day, 
every Lord of Chavenage dying in the manor- 
house takes his departure in this awful manner. 
PRoVINCIALIS. 


Amnicuvous Prorer Names 1x Propnectes (2"4 


S. vii. 395.) — In previous articles examples have 
been collected of ambiguities in predictions re- 
specting the death of celebrated persons. ‘The 
following may be added to the number. )schy- 
lus had been warned by a prophecy that he would 
be killed by a “bolt from heaven.” Being 
Sicily on a visit to Hiero, an eagle, which had 
carried away a tortoise, dropped it from aloft in 
order to crack its shell; but the animal fell upon 
Eschylus, and caused his death, although the 
clearness of the sky had removed from his mind 
all idea of danger. It is said that this verse was 
engraved on his tomb : — 


* Alero €£ dvvywv Bpdcyua Ttureis COavor, 


Westermann, p. 120. 
N. H. x. 3 L. 


See Biograph. Grec., ed. 


122.; Plin, 

Transtations (or Imirations) or MEteacer 
(2™ S. ix. 12.)—If Senex will refer to “ N. & Q.” 
2°4 S. iv. 251., he will find an account of the Rev. 
Edward William Barnard, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, incumbent of Brantinghamthorp, 
Yorkshire. He is there stated by yourself, Mr. 
Editor, to have published Trifles, imitative of the 
Chaster Style of Meleager. (Carpenter, 1818 
Svo.) 


Dublin. 


, 


“AAveus. 


Hernert Kyowtes (2™ S. viii. 28. 55. 7! 


vanished in flames of 
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in | 


», 116. | 


153.) — I have consulted the various works quoted | 


by your correspondents as containing notices and 
poems of Herbert Knowles, except the Literary 
Gazette, which I have not been able to procure. 
With the exception of a fragment of eight lines, 
entitled “ Love,” none of them contain any other 
verses, except those given by D. (“ N. & Q.,” P 
153.), and the “ Three Tabernacles.” Is there 
really nothing more of his in print ? 

Knowles is spoken of in Southey’s Life as 


Qed S, IX. Fen. 4. '66) 


orphan, whose education was principally paid for 
by strangers. How is this statement to be recone 
ciled with that of your correspondent J. S. (“ Ni 
: Q,.” p. 79.), who says he was the brother of Jj 
. Knowles, an eminent barrister and Q. C. ? 
H. E. Wickrnsoxy 
Bayswater 
4 
Tur Monocks (2™ S. viii. 288.) — See Swift 
Letters, 5th ed, Lond. 1767, 8vo. vol. i. pp. 14 
143. 149. Joseru Ri 


1 


Buriat rs A Sittme Posture (2 S. ix. 44§ 

-I ean give Exur two instances of nations burys 
ing their dead sitting,—the Nasamones, a Libyag 
tribe, who were said by Herodotus (Bk. iv. 190) 
to bury their dead sitting, and to be careful 
prevent anyone dying in a reclining position ; 
and the Japanese, who bury their dead sitti 
and carry them to the grave in a kind of seda 
chair. See a picture and notice of their mode 
burial in vol. ii. of the Narrative of Lord Elgi# 
Mission to China and Japan, in 1857, °58, * 


By L. Oliphant. Blackwood, 1860. T. H.W. 
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